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JACOB'S WELL 


CHAPTER I 


Ar Balata, a southern suburb of Constantinople and 
one of the most miserable European ghettos, there was 
born in 1896 a girl who received the name of Hagar 
Moses. The youngest of seven children, she soon after 
her birth lost her father, killed by a stray shot during 
the Armenian massacres. M. Moses had imprudently 
approached one of the Armenian victims, a dangerous 
thing to do in troublous times. 

The four elder children were already shifting for 
themselves, whilst the poor and wretched Jewish 
Community of Balata was supporting the mother and 
the three youngest girls. Hagar and her elder sister 
Sarah went to a Greek school at Fanar, but Sarah 
soon died, carried away by one of those mysterious 
Eastern epidemics. It was at this school that Hagar, 
for the first time in her life, began to realize her utter 
misery and her tragic position. However destitute 
and disinherited her little companions were, they still 
looked down upon their Jewish comrade as an object 
of shame and contempt. Even before she had become 
fully acquainted with the tragic history of her race, 
Hagar had many an opportunity to picture to herself 
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the sufferings of the Jews. These early bruises and 


heartburnings produced a deep and indelible im- 
pression upon her young and sensitive soul. Any 
natural spontaneity her nature may have been capable 
of was thus soon crushed, and the little flower shut 
itself up. At the same time, however, a bitter and 
almost passionate desire to share in the joys and pleas- 
ures of life took hold of this child who, clad in rags, 
walked along, almost noiselessly, under rain and snow, 
by the murky, splashing waters of the Golden Horn. 
Sad and gloomy are the winters of Constantinople. 
Who can describe the horror of the oriental mud, when 
the soughing wind, blowing from the Black Sea, is 
shaking the miserable huts of the populous parts of 
Stamboul as if they were so many dirty rags! The 
smallest streak of light illuminating the night appears 
dazzling in the midst of such miserable darkness. ~ Such 
flashes sometimes cast their light upon Hagar. She 
used to be frequently invited by one of the Jewish fam- 
ilies at Balata to pass the Friday evening at their 
house and to celebrate the Sabbath in their midst. The 
family, though poor, was the proud possessor of a 
Scroll of the Law, a scroll sheathed in a mantle of 
violet, gold-fringed silk. Before this old and dirty 
piece of silk, never noticing either the holes in it or its 
stains, Hagar often used to dream voluptuously. 
Once she even mustered courage enough to touch the 
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silky stuff, and she grew pale at the contact. An auda- 


cious thought had crossed her brain, a desire had seized 
her to be able one day to don a garment of such won- 
derful and magnificent silkiness like the texture which 
covered the Holy Law. She kept her secret to herself 
and never dared to breathe a word of it or to communi- 
cate her thoughts to any one, not because she was afraid 
of being beaten, but out of fear of being laughed at. 

Without any extraordinary effort Hagar had risen 
to be the first of her class, but no compliments rewarded 
her success. The schoolmistress only pointed her out 
as an example so as to stimulate the ardor of Hagar’s 
schoolfellows, who, she said, ought to be ashamed of 
being surpassed by a poor girl, one of the despised 
race. These little Greek and Armenian girls were all 
very poor and stood very low on the rungs of the ladder 
of social misery, but they appeared almost wealthy in 
comparison to Hagar. Some of these little girls, at 
least once in their lives, had actually worn dresses made 
for them, whilst it would have been difficult to indicate 
the origin of the rags which covered the frail body of 
Hagar Moses, and wherein the little Jewess was 
advancing towards her destiny. 

She was the first of her class and had picked up a 
little reading, writing and arithmetic. But her passion- 
ate study was sacred history. She never could under- 


stand why her comrades despised her on account of her 
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origin, since she descended from a race whose history 
they were being taught, and with whose annals they were 
being made acquainted, whilst the histories of their own 
countries and peoples were almost neglected. The des- 
tiny of the chosen race, the people of God, at once bril- 
liant and tragic, stimulated Hagar’s imagination. The 
episode of her namesake, Hagar, abandoned in the des- 
ert at the express command of the Lord, filled her with 
the idea that terrestrial life was full of injustice. She 
changed, however, this trend of thought when she read 
of the magic and fabulous adventure of Esther, whose 
fate evoked in her mind fleeting visions of brilliancy. 
The silken, gold-spangled mantle enveloping the Torah 
helped to kindle her imagination, and before her mind’s 
eye there appeared the figure of the niece of Mordecai, 
gorgeously arrayed in velvet and silk on the occasion of 
her presentation to the King of Kings. What a wave 
of pleasure must have swept over the frame of Esther, 
how her heart must have beaten for joy, when she beheld 
the royal sceptre slowly descending upon her head! It 
was sheer madness for her, Hagar, to hope for some 
similar joy and honor, were it only for one short day! 
In that school, which was a veritable tower of Babel, 
Hagar had in the meantime picked up the knowledge of 
five languages, and this smattering of languages proved 
exceedingly useful to her in her later life which she was 
destined to lead. | 
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Her mother had in the meantime died of privations, 
and soon afterwards her sister Sarah had gone. Her 
other sister and her brothers had disappeared, and one 
day Hagar found herself alone in the world. This 
solitude produced but an imperceptible change in the 
child’s lite so that she scarcely noticed it. She was now 
earning her own living, working for a laundress in the 
Fanar quarter and sleeping in the shop between the 
cords and under the wet white linen. She was almost 
decently clad now, but at the age of thirteen she had 


never as yet experienced the joy of wearing a new dress. 


It was at this time that an event occurred which 
changed Hagar’s life. She crossed the bridge of Galata 
and came to live at Pera. Very humbly did she make 
her entry into the big Levantine Caravansarai. At 
night, before the light of bits of candle she had collected 
in the laundry shop, she used to work hard, endeavoring 
to learn sewing, imagining that her knowledge of this 
art would be the best way to force open the gates 
leading into that magic and wonderful world full of the 
dazzling brocades of Esther and the velvets of the 
Torah. A seamstress in the quarter of the Tunnel 
having accepted her offer of service, Hagar was now 
working in a workshop among another half a dozen 
girls. The youngest of the lot, she was employed as an 
errand girl, and had to pass the night in the shop, 
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where she slept on a truckle-bed between two doors. 
Alone, after all the others had left and perfect silence 
reigned in the building, she used to get up and, by the 
light of a bit of candle, once more ply her dear needle. 
Out of an old newspaper she had cut the patterns of 
her imaginary finery. Once or twice, when the vanity 
of her efforts had almost frightened her, she allowed the 
other girls to take her out with them. All her comrades 
were far from shy, and the majority of them seemed to 
be already on very good terms with the world. 

As misfortune would have it, one night, returning 
home alone, Hagar was caught in an affray, which ended 
in a police raid and many arrests, and she thus made the 
acquaintance of a Turkish police station, called the 
Caracol. But the secretary of the Commissioner of Po- 
lice, a very handsome and attractive young man, would 
not allow the girl to remain in prison for long. No ran- 
som seemed too high to Hagar for her regained liberty. 
Besides, how could she discuss terms and put conditions 
as between equals to this gentleman, both courteous and 
threatening? She left the police station under pouring 
rain, tired out, her heart contracted by a feeling of re- 
signed sadness, and regained the loft where she slept. 
Here she consoled herself with her rags and imaginary 
finery until the first rays of dawn began to wander about 
the building and tint the gray panes of the shop. 


A few days later she was sent on an errand to Pera 
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Palace, where she had to deliver an evening gown. Her 
employer had instructed her to be very polite, but not 
to leave the dress without receiving the full amount due 
for it, namely thirty-five pounds. 

The customer for whom the dress was destined was 
a successful singer, the subject of flattering applause 
at a café-concert in the Place du Taxim. Carrying her 
box on her arm, little Hagar penetrated into the hall 
of the sumptuous hotel, where she beheld a marvellous 
and, to her, unknown spectacle. She was absolutely 
dazzled by the unexpected, splendor, the decorations 
and the green plants. She saw splendid elderly gentle- 
men reclining in luxurious easy leather chair, whilst 
arrogant young men, perched on high stools, were 
sipping through straws wonderful drinks, the colors 
of which were even more beautiful than the velvet 
wherein the Torah was sheathed. She was rudely 
shaken from her fit of admiration by the hall porter 
who, unceremoniously seizing her by the arm, rudely 
informed her that there was a special entrance for 
tradespeople and such like. . 

On the landing before the room occupied by her 
customer Hagar was humbly waiting by her open box, 
when the chambermaid to whom she had handed the 
dress reappeared. 

‘Madame wishes to speak to you.” 

Hagar entered, but she had scarcely passed the 
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threshold when she came in contact with the dress flung 
into her face with full force. 

“How dare you bring me such an abomination, you 
little fool!” cried an angry voice. “Your employer ought 
to be ashamed of herself to send me such a horror. Take 
it away, and quickly! Do you call that work?” 

The girl however soon recovered from her shock, with 
a rapid glance examined the dress and realized the slight 
faults in it which had so aroused the fury of the singer. 

“Madame is perfectly right,” she replied very calmly, 
“but it is only a small matter, and if Madame will only 
grant me permission, I can soon put it right.” 

Her perfect calm, her air of tranquil dignity, and her 
modest mien produced some impression upon the lady 
whom success had spoiled, and she spoke more affably: 

“What,” she asked, “could you do it? How old are 
you? Fourteen, perhaps?” 

“Fifteen, Madame.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Hagar Moses.” 

“Ah! Hagar Moses. And do you know what my 
name is?” 

“Yes, Madame—Lina de Marville.” 

“Quite right, but that is only my stage name. My 
real name is Rachel Bernheim. You understand?” 

For the first time since she had entered the room, 


Hagar now ventured to look round and to examine the 
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apartment occupied by her co-religionist. However 
commonplace the room might have been, to her it 
appeared wonderful, for never had she imagined such 
comfort and such luxury. The thousand and one 
crude knick-knacks scattered about the room, the 
mysterious objects of the toilet, the dresses and laces 
peeping out from the boxes or strewn all over the carpet 
and piled upon the easy chairs, the small embroidered 
cushions edged with rose-colored bows, and, finally, the 
bed with its sheets falling down to the floor and gener- 
ously exhibiting the body of Lina de Marville, naked 
under her transparent silk night-dress. The child’s 
throat contracted, and there was so much distress and 
admiration in her gaze, that the singer felt flattered 
and touched. 

“Well,” she said, “since you think that you are 
clever enough to make the necessary alterations, try 
and do it. Anyhow, it may look better. Sit down over 
there, near the window where you will have a better 
light. You will find all you require for sewing in the 
bon-bon basket on the small round table there.” 

Hagar started her work, and, luckily, there was but 
little to alter: just a few hooks to replace, a fold to 
take in, the waistband to lift up slightly. 

Lina de Marville was looking on sympathetically. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that you have the fingers 


of a fairy?” 
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Hagar, feverishly engaged on her work, her eyes 
lowered, did not reply. 

“Look up a moment. Isn’t she funny, this child! 
Have you breakfasted?” 

The chambermaid had just entered the room and 
placed upon a small table a tray full of toast, cakes, 
butter and jam dishes, small porcelain jugs. 

“T have breakfasted. Thank you, Madame.” 

“But you will have a cup of chocolate? Won’t you?” 

Lina de Marville, who had got out of bed, was now 
buttering toast. 

“Here, this is for you.” 

“Would you, please, first try on your dress?” 

“You are conscientious, anyhow. You refuse to 
take anything before you have completed your work. 
Well, let us see. Hm. There are still one or two things. 
However, I will keep it, your dress, but it is only for 
your sake, you know. You may tell your employer that 
she is lucky. How much are you earning?” 

“Fifteen piastres a day.” 

“Poor child! How they are exploiting her! Tell 
me, have you nothing better to put on than what you 
are wearing?” 

Hagar shook her pale forehead. 

“Here, open that cupboard. Count: first, second 
portmanteau. The third, take it down and bring me 
the contents to the bed. Look, here is a tailor-made 
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don’t know how he managed it; anyhow the waistband 
of the skirt has become shorter by about three fingers. 
I cannot get into it, but you are slimmer, and I think 
it will suit you. Anyhow we shall soon see. It is now 
my turn to try on.” 

She was laughing, delighted at the adventure. 

“Well, what are you waiting for? Why don’t you 
undress ?” 

Hagar, paler than usual, her lips pressed together, 
remained motionless, and the singer understood. 

“Poor child,” she murmured. 

And with that tact, with that respect for the bashful- 
ness and reserve of others which is the attribute of 
many courtesans, she no longer pressed the child to 
display her distressing misery. 

“What did you bring my dress in?” 

“In a cardboard box, Madame.” 

“Where is your cardboard box?” 

“On the landing.” 

“Go and fetch it.” 

Rummaging in her cupboards and boxes, she took 
out a small, bell-shaped hat of dark felt, shoes, some 
linen, a dress, piled it all up in the cardboard box, 
placing the gray tailor-made dress on the top. 

“TI should have been glad,” she said, “to see how the 
dress will suit you, but it is better that your comrades 
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do not see you init. They would be jealous and imagine 
things. I know women. Do you live with your parents?” 

“T have none.” 

“Where do you live, then?” 

“In the workshop.” 

“You are free, then, after dinner?” 

“T can manage to be.” 

“Good. Very well, then, come and see me this 
evening at Maxim’s, you know, the theater where I 
am singing. I am coming on at eleven o’clock; try to 
be there at ten, and ask Theodore, the negro footman, 
to show you up to my dressing-room. You will help me 
to dress, and I will see you in your new dress. You 
are beautiful, you know. Come here a moment.” 

Deathly pale, Hagar approached, and the young 
woman made her sit down by her side on the bed. The 
contact with the warm perfumed body of the singer 
made Hagar dizzy. She shut her eyes. 

“Your hair is dressed in a careless, devil-may-care 
fashion. Here, take this bottle. You must rub your 
hair with this stuff every evening, then you must 
arrange it so, and so.” 

Thus speaking, she divided Hagar’s dark hair with 
its blue shadows into long tresses, twisting them in a 
heavy chignon on her cheek, and, with gentle touches, 
arranging it plainly on her temples. 

“There, what do you say to this? It is much better 
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already. But you will see in the evening, when your 
hair will have become softer and you are suitably 
dressed. Here is my card. Don’t forget, dressing- 
room number eleven. What's up?” 

“Madame, the money for the dress.” 

“Of course! What have I been thinking about? Here, 
I will put it in an envelope. Thirty-five pounds, was it? 
And here is a pound for yourself. You had better take 
a cab; so as not to drag about your box in the mud. See, 
it is starting to rain again. What a beastly country.” 

Hagar hurried away. She ran straight to the work- 
shop, but first went to the closet which served her as 
a bedroom, and, quickly making a parcel of all she 
had received, hid it behind a pile of old boxes. Then, 
carrying her empty box, she entered the room where 
her comrades were working. 

“Next time,” said the dressmaker, “you will try and 
be a little quicker. Got the money?” 

Hagar handed her the envelope. 

She passed the remainder of the day in a state of ex- 
altation which she could only with difficulty hide from 
her comrades. When she was at last alone, she did not 
trouble even to eat, so as to be able to devote more time 
to dressing. Some alterations would have to be made in 
the famous gray tailor dress. She dressed in a state of 
feverish excitement, but a great disappointment awaited 
her. She had forgotten that her employer, who lived on 
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the floor above, had taken with her the key te the try 
ing-on-reom which contained the enly mirrer wherein 
she could have admired herself in her new attire. 

Tt was raining heavily, and she had te wait under 
the porch for a passing cab which she hailed. Thus 
was certainly a day of great events. 

“Place du Taxim,.” she instructed the cabman im a 
trembling voice. 

When she had reached the music~hall she felt that 
she would never dare te enter it. Lachiy, however, 
Theodore was there, and, without any difficulty, be 
conducted her te dressing-reem number eleven. There 
she found Lima de Maruille scintillating amidst the 
marvellous surroundings of celered pest cards, bottles 
and bores of rouge and powder. 

The singer was amazed at the transformation of her 

“Deo you see this? Nathalie! RR is scarcely 
imaginable. I teld you that she was beautiful, bet 
I would never have believed she was so beautifal” | 
__ The person she was thus addressing was a steut lady 
wearing a pointed low-necked dress, after the fashion 
of 1895. Her neck, her fingers, her fat, bare arms, 

Lina, playing the great lady, introduced them. 

“This is an old friend of mine, Madame Nathalie 
Lazaresea. Me Hence doee erent beh 
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in a week I am leaving here for Cairo, where my 
impresario is offering me splendid terms. If ever you 
are in trouble, you have only to address yourself to 
Madame Lazaresco. Is it not so, Nathalie, dear?” 

The stout lady, one hand upon her stomach, assured 
Mademoiselle Moses that she could henceforth count 
upon her kind protection. 

Hagar was scarcely listening, she had eyes only for 
Lina de Marville, sumptuously arrayed in a nattier- 
blue, silver-spangled dress. In the mirror before 
which she was powdering her face, the singer smiled at 
Hagar. 

“Are you pleased, my little pet?” 

“Very pleased, Madame.” 

“That is right. I want everybody to be happy. I 
do not require your services, Nathalie having helped 
me already to dress. You must hear me sing, you know. 
Nathalie, dear, you will, please, take this child round 
to the front to a good seat. Offer her a drink of what- 
ever she likes. When my turn is over, you will rejoin 
me here, and I will take you both to Toktalian’s, where 
Ruchdy Pasha is giving a supper in my honor.” 

“The child is perhaps not sufficiently dressed for the 
occasion,” Nathalie ventured to observe. 

“Fiddlesticks. Beautiful as she is, they will only 
be too happy to feast their eyes on her. There will be 
Gregoire Stamboulian, Colonel Fakry-bey, Comman- 
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dant Conor, Lieutenant de Jumiéges, and that rascal of 
a Chabrias Gerontopoulo, with Nicole and Marfa, of 
course—all pals, you see.” 

In the music-hall, the entry of Hagar, accompanied 
by Madame Lazaresco, was greeted by smiles and 
jokes which the young girl did not notice. 

“You have perhaps never tasted any champagne, 
my pretty,” said Hagar’s new friend. “Waiter, a 
bottle of Cordon Rouge.” 

Hagar drank a glass of champagne, then another, 
and wonderful and brilliant horizons were emerging and 
flitting before her gaze. 

She was listening to the distant voice of Madame 
Lazaresco who was a rosary of commonplaces. 

“J have much sympathy,” she was saying, “very 
much sympathy with youth, but on condition that 
youth be serious. Young girls do not realize what they 
stand to lose by not being serious. Thus, I had a friend 
for whom the first secretary at the Embassy of 
Monsieur Constans, the French Minister, would have 
cut himself to pieces. In vain did I repeat to that 
little fool: ‘Take care, do not drive this young man 
to extremities.” Well, she preferred to run away with 
the second comedian in Baret’s Company; are you 
listening to me?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“That’s right. Madame de Marville will tell you 
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that I have never given any but good advice. Can 
you sing?” 

“No, Madame.” 

“Have you any voice?” 

“T do not think so, Madame.” 

“One always has some sort of a voice. It is only 
a question of turning it to account. Of course, it is 
also possible that one has no voice at all. Such cases 
are rare, but still they do occur. Then one has the 
resource of dancing to fall back upon. Ah! Here is 
Madame de Marville. We will continue our conversa- 
tion later on. Lina certainly looks very beautiful 
to-night. You would hardly believe that she is only 
three, at most four, years younger than myself.” 

The singer was making her entry upon the stage, 
greeted by a storm of applause, intermingled with a few 
sonorous but sympathetic sounds imitating the cries of 
animals. Her success was incontestable, and she had 


to encore the famous song: 


“C’est Isabelle 
Que l’on m’appelle. 
J’suis infidéle 
Mais pas cruelle 
Et pour marcher je n’ai pas les pieds en dentelles.” 


It was delirium when she reappeared disguised as an 
errand boy and gave an even more witty song, the 


refrain of which ran as follows: 
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“Moi, j’suis clere d’avoué, 

J’demeure 4 Saint-Quentin dans I’Aisne, 
Je gagne six francs par semaine, 
Blanchi, nourri, couché.” 


The enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. 
An old frock-coated Turk was frantically whirling his 
fez on the point of his stick. Italians, a tragic grin 
on their shaven faces, were vigorously applauding. A 
group of American sailors were shedding tears. 

‘Dear Lina,” said Madame Lazaresco, also greatly 
affected, “she really possesses a talent peculiar to her- 
self, and a style of her own. Look, they are offering 
her flowers. What a magnificent sheaf, my dear. 
There are at least twenty pounds’ worth of flowers. 
They are certainly from Ruchdy Pasha, unless they 
are from little Gerontopoulo. Anyhow, it is a great 
compliment.” 

She had risen. 

“Come along. It is time we joined her.” 

At the foot of the staircase leading behind the stage, 
she slipped a card into Hagar’s hand. 

“Come and see me, my child, come as soon as possible, 
and you may be sure that you will never regret it. I 
am at home every day from three to five. Remember, 
Madame Nathalie Lazaresco, 18 Rue Glavani, second 
floor, first door to the right.” 


CHAPTER II 


From the deck of her steamer Hagar was watching 
Constantinople gradually disappearing in the morning 
mist. It seemed as if it were only now, when she was 
leaving this city where she had been born and had lived 
till this day, that she was becoming aware of its beauty. 
Instead of the filthy hole wherein a year ago she had 
dragged her torn shoes, she now saw piled up upon the 
horizon a wonderful city of tulle and gold, flickering 
before her gaze and on the point of disappearing. The 
young woman shuddered at the thought that it might 
be her destiny never to realize the value of things till 
the day on which she lost them. 

The steamer was doubling the foreland of the old 
Seraglio, with its white marbles and its black gable- 
shaped stands for illuminations, and soon nothing re- 
mained of the magnificent apparition but a rosy mist 
intermingled with the transparent, grayish smoke from 
the ships anchored in the port. Towards the south 
emerged the islands of the Princes. Silvery dolphins 
were pursuing one another on the waves. 

Dazzled, almost breaking down under the burden of 
so much azure color, Hagar left the deck and went 
down to her second-class cabin, where the scarcity of 


passengers at this season allowed her to remain alone. 
25 
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She began by putting in order her luggage, placed any- 
how in the hurry of the departure by porters who had 
been paid too soon. There were two beautiful trunks, a 
new portmanteau, and an elegant traveling dressing- 
ease. Each of the trunks had a label upon which were 
written, in a round-hand, her name and profession: 
Mademoiselle Jessica, choregraphiec artiste. 

Six months had sufficed unte Madame Lazaresco to 
produce this change, and a little over a year had 
elapsed since Hagar had paid her first visit to Lina de 
Marville, who, by the way, had shared the fate of 
shooting stars and disappeared into the darkness. On 
the very night of the supper, Madame Lazareseo, judg 
ing from the leers and compliments of the guests that it 
would be worth her while to take the matter in hand, had 
made Hagar promise to come and see her on the follow- 
ing morning. From that moment Hagar had never had 
& more ca . if not more disinterested, guide. 

Madame Lazaresco’s method, the excellency of which 
had already been proved by two or three cases of signal 
success, consisted in sparing neither time nor pains nor 
money to train and fashion picked pupils. She never 
fell into the vulgar error of dashing along at full tilt 
without a stop. Instead of launching right off upon the 
market of the world’s love exchange the pretty girl who 
appeared to her to have a future, she endeavored to 
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let her go through an apprenticeship, passing through 
cleverly arranged stages and terms of probation. She 
employed all her ingenuity to find out the right path on 
which the girl stood the best chances of success by im- 
proving her natural gifts. Madame Lazaresco never 
hesitated to advance the required preliminary outlay of 
capital, managing, however, in each case, quickly to 
recover her money from a serious and discreet gentle- 
man, preferably under the control of a wife, who de- 
frayed the initial expenses. M. Gregory Stamboulian, 
a stock-broker at Galata, played this réle in the case of 
Hagar. He advanced the necessary sums required to 
enable the girl to appear in public suitably dressed, 
paying, at the same time, Madame Lazaresco for the 
education and training of her pupil. She soon had to 
abandon her hope of making a singer of Hagar, for 
she lacked self-assurance, and her voice was too thin. 
As a dancer, however, there were prospects that she 
could quickly obtain satisfactory results; for this her 
physical appearance was in her favor. Tall, lithe, a 
little too thin, perhaps, as yet, she had long, fine 
limbs, harmonious hips, and a charmingly curved back. 

In a few months Hagar had become quite a tolerable 
dancer, although still somewhat cold. By way of an 
experiment, Madame Lazaresco made her appear for 
the first time in public at the Petits-Champs, on the 
occasion of a charity performance. Her success was 
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such that she would at once have obtained an advan- 
tageous engagement in one of the halls at Constan- 
tinople, had not her lady-manager firmly opposed such 
a step. One of Madame Lazaresco’s principles was 
that an artiste should never make her first appearance 
upon the stage in her native town, Sooner or later, 
she maintained, the jealousy of her former little 
comrades would succeed in bringing to life family or 
other ties which are generally anything but flattering 
to the vanity of eventual would-be protectors. The 
artistic training of Hagar, whe had in the meantime 
blossomed out as Mademoiselle Jessica, having been 
completed, Madame Lazaresco judged the time ripe 
te proceed with the girl’s worldly education. This 
consisted in teaching her pupil the best way in which 
she could, and should, turn men te account. On this 
point the good lady had a surprising number of rules 
and regulations, all bearing the stamp of the most 
realistic psychology: methodical and systematic dis- 
trust of young men; an almost constant contempt 
for masculine beauty, which, as a rule, goes hand in 
hand with an inability to earn money, and, above all, 
a great prudence in climbing the rungs of the ladder. 
found a more remunerative protector. Besides the 
expenses for her education and training, and a certain 
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sum for Madame Lazaresco’s personal benefit, Hagar 
had drawn from the Galata stock-broker a sum of 
three hundred pounds which her lady-manayer de- 
posited in the name of her pupil at the Ottoman Bank. 
Stamboulian’s successor was Count Kiinersdorf, the 
administrator of the Ottoman Debt, 2 Russian gentle- 
man who was to leave Constantinople in three months, 
He had addressed himself to Madame Lazaresco, 
asking her to find him 4 pleasant companion who 
would enable him to pass agreeably the last weeks of 
his stay in the capital. The ladies had no cause of 
complaint against him. Madame Lazaresco, however, 
finding that her pupil had not made the best of her 
opportunity, decided that Hagar should travel and 
thus improve her knowledge of men and the world. 
Besides, two new pupils were claiming her immediate 
attention. As Hagar seemed for the present to have 
_ brought her in a6 much as could be reasonably expected, 
_ she signed in the Jatter’s name, almost without con- 
. » sulting her, an agreement for two months with the 
iho: aewlys oyicnsd stichaed At Baldness 
She insisted upon writing herself the name of Made 
moiselle Jessica, choregraphic artiste, upon the beauti- 
ful trunks, the last mark of attention from Count 
Kiinersdorf. 


With an even, rhythmic murmur the foaming, 
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greenish billows were beating against the port-holes, 
their gray shadows flitting across the white-painted 
ceiling. Hagar sat down in this cabin which contained 
all her destiny and her entire fortune. From the 
right-hand pocket of her coat she took out the elegant 
pocket-book of Havana leather, a present from Count 
Kiinersdorf, spreading its contents upon the bed. 
First, there were the banknotes, which she arranged 
in order of amounts before totaling them up. There 
were seventy pounds. Then there was the letter of 
credit on the branch establishments of the Ottoman 
Bank. Eight hundred pounds in all; for to the three 
hundred pounds of Gregory Stamboulian had been 
added another thousand pounds, given to her by Count 
Kiinersdorf. From the latter sum she had deducted 
the money for her traveling expenses and for a present 
offered to Madame Lazaresco on the eve of her de- 
parture. Then, there was her passport, illustrated by 
her photograph representing her in her brilliant diadem 
of a dancer. Lastly, there was her agreement with the 
music-hall proprietor at Salonica. Hagar knew almost 
by heart the eighteen clauses of this contract, but she 
read them over again, as on paper the words never 
seemed to her to be the same as she remembered them. 
She had accepted the conditions enumerated in the 
agreement with that docility which was one of the 
dominant traits of her character. Was it her horror 


es 


or 
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or the weariness it caused her, or, perhaps, better still, 
a sort of feeling that it is not worth while to use our 
efforts with a view to redressing the iniquities of destiny ; 
however that might be, there were few people so much 
subject to influence as Hagar was. If, instead of 
meeting Madame Lazaresco, fate had placed her on the 
path of some mystic and disinterested leader of souls, 
her existence would have shaped itself quite differently, 
on condition, of course, that her taste for the un- 
foreseen and the marvellous, so deeply rooted in the 
heart of her race, was safeguarded. 

The first duty imposed upon her by the contract was 
in connection with the two oriental dances she was 
expected to execute every evening. One of her 
trunks was full of costumes in which she was to appear: 
sparkling ornaments in glass, diadems, bracelets, 
jeweled throat bands, bristling with multicolored, 
barbarous uncut stones. There were also scarfs, at 
once airy, mysterious, supple, glittering with eastern 
tinseled embroidery, billowing like clouds and jingling 
like timbrels. The same trunk also contained rolls 
of music, copied and adapted by a Roumanian mestro, 
Such were the tools of Hagar’s craft. They were 
calculated to enable her to proceed upon the most 
slippery paths, under the fallacious alibi of art. Thanks 
to her tools, she would perhaps be able to escape 
certain horrible risks, without any excessive dread of 
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police regulations and that sanitary apparatus destined 
to protect the unimportant scions of society against 
the wretched love-hawkers. Other clauses of the 
agreement dealt with the strict observance of the rules 
relating to the hours of her arrival at and departure 
from the hall. She had to be there from six in the 
evening, the hour of the apéritif, till three o’clock in 
the morning. ‘These were the ticklish clauses, her 
choregraphic art making room for something quite 
different. Hagar had first imagined that all that was 
expected of her would be to execute her two dances, 
and then she would be free to go home and to bed, 
alone, if possible. But Madame Lazaresco had 
rendered ample justice to this request. “Do you 
imagine, my dear,” she had said, “that you are already 
a Napierkowska or a Mistinguette? How can you 
expect the establishment to flourish solely upon the 
merit of your dances, if there is not also the lemonade, 
the champagne and the rest?” Hagar bowed to these 
words so full of common sense. She consequently 
signed the agreement, binding her to do her best and 
to incite the customers to spend more on refreshments, 
thanks to the allurement of her beauty and her pro- 
mised favors. In* exchange for her labor, she was 
to receive two pounds a day, the evening meal, and 
ten per cent. on the total amount realized from the 


bottles of champagne uncorked at her table. “You 
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little fool,” Madame Lazaresco had said, “don’t you 
understand that it is this item which will prove the 
most profitable to you? The champagne alone may 
bring you in an average of, at least, five pounds per 
evening. But you must be gay and cheerful, and 
learn to be merry with the customers. You don’t 
expect the gentlemen who frequent such halls to come 


there for the purpose of meeting undertakers’ faces?” 


Whoever wishes to record the special annals of the 
café-concerts of Constantinople, Salonica, Alexandria, 
and Beyruth, cardinal points of the Oriental Medi- 
terranean, will constantly have to refer to the immense 
political confusions and warlike tumults which, for 
the last fifteen years, have unsettled this corner of the 
old world. We have had the Turkish-Italian and the 
Balkan wars, the war between Greece and Turkey, 
the campaigns of the Dardanelles, of Macedonia, of 
Sinai, of Palestine and of Syria. What a diversity of 
human specimens passed through those caravansarais, 
where easy and hasty pleasure was to be snatched. 
Mademoiselle Jessica had arrived at a propitious 
moment, and, unconsciously perhaps, she played the 
part for which she had been chosen in these annals. 
From the Casino de la Tour-Blanche at Salonica she 
went to the Casino Belle-Vue at Alexandria, then to 
the Miramar at Beyruth, then to the Mascotte at 
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Constantinople. After some interludes at Cairo, Aleppo, 
Athens, and Smyrna, she reappeared once more at 
the Tour-Blanche, the Belle-Vue, the Miramar, and 
the Mascotte. At this game the vast, tumultuous 
Orient became to her like a small town, where one 
meets again at every street corner. And yet, what a 
kaleidoscope! Hagar saw the specter of the Zeppelin 
soaring over Salonica, after hearing the guns from the 
phantom war-sloop Hamidié thunder in the Straits. 
She was present when the festering wounded of Sed- 
dul-Bahr were landed, and when flag-decked small 
barks covered the Egyptian Sea, on the day of Zagloul 
Pasha’s triumphant return. She had seen the mus- 
tache of Sarrail growing white, the dangling empty 
sleeve of Gourraud, the shining binocular of Veni- 
zelos. She saw the murdered French sailors carried 
upon stretchers from the Zappeion. She knew a 
terrible little general in an astrakhan cap, who was 
already known as Enver Pasha, and a big, red-haired 
colonel, who was as yet called Mustapha-Kemal-Bey. 
She knew, she knew-—but what did she care? 

It was,in 1911 that she left Madame Lazaresco and 
came to Salonica to start upon her career, or rather 
upon her first campaign. Since then twelve years had 
passed, twelve years almost all alike in her recollection, 
in spite of the prodigious events which had shaken and 
stirred the world. These twelve years of regular 
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debauchery had left no trace upon her health and 


physical beauty. As for her mental and moral state, 
who could speak of it? No one really knew Hagar, 
she herself, perhaps, least of all. Her childish en- 
thusiasms had disappeared in the profoundest depths 
of her being, and it was quite impossible to say whether 
they were still dormant or were dead. She had 
attached herself to no man, and none of those who 
had come near her had known her long enough to grow 
attached to this eternal wanderer, animated, as it 
seemed, by a constant yearning for new climes. Only 
several of her fellow-workers seemed to have been 
favored in this respect. Jessica’s beauty, although 
still a little haughty and cold, her kindness, though 
somewhat distant and reserved, had won her several 
feminine friendships, ardent and perplexing, tem- 
pestuous and sudden. Such had been the friendship 
of that Nadéje, a green-eyed Georgian, killed by 
cocaine at Constantinople in the Spring of 1919. Such 
had been the friendships of Baby and Katby, twin 
sisters from Smyrna, who had both died under tragic 
circumstances, one being hanged by the Turks at 
Brussa and the other shot by the Greeks at Athens. 
The two wretched and futile agents of the Secret 
Service had never understood the danger of the piastres 
and drachmas they were being paid for their services 


and, without being aware of it, had worked one against 
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the other in the international struggle. Such had also 
been the friendship of Hagar’s co-religionist, the beauti- 
ful and somber Thamar, in whose company she had 
passed six months, and from whom she had never heard 
since. Nor had she ever heard anything of Reine 
Avril, the little French singer. The latter had been 
her favorite, perhaps because Hagar had saved her 
twice, once at Beyruth, when she was in the hands of 
the police, and a second time at Alexandria, where 
she was in the grip of misery. Reine Avril had left 
suddenly, and Hagar had never since had any real 
friend. Life with its ups and downs had continued, 
periods of prosperity alternating with periods of utter 
destitution. At such moments, in order to make up 
the sum required to buy herself a third-class ticket 
which would take her to a more favorably disposed 
town, or simply to buy a meal, whilst wearing a dress, 
which had cost a hundred pounds, and satin shoes, 
with holes in them, she may have been compelled to 
accept the advances of some taxi-driver or suspicious 
Bedouin. And then, suddenly, without any warning, 
in less than a week, beautiful, golden-winged luck ‘would 
smile again upon her, and once more the careless, happy, 
and flower-strewn life would begin. 


The spring of 1923 found Hagar at Alexandria, and 
here she was passing through one of the least prosper- 
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ous periods of her life. The twenty-thousand francs, 
which she had taken with her from Constantinople as 
an initial fund, had in turn melted away, been replaced, 
increased, and again curtailed, and there now re- 
mained only a few pounds. She had spent a good deal 
of money when she was lying ill with influenza, and, 
compelled to keep in bed for a month, had to cancel 
her engagement at the Casino Belle-Vue. As soon as 
she was well again, she began to call on the managers 
of various music-halls, hunting for a job and reducing 
her terms considerably, but all in vain. All contracts 
had already been arranged for the remainder of the 
season, and not one of the managers would offer her 
any engagement. Besides, it was necessary for her 
to renew her wardrobe, but her means would not allow 
her to do it. Hagar had known such periods of dis- 
tress before, but always help had come in time; there- 
fore, she was not particularly worried. Yet she had 
to admit to herself that rarely had the future appeared 
to her in such unpleasant and even gloomy colors. 

One morning she had lunched in a small restaurant 
on the quay, and on her return to her room she found 
a letter on her door mat. 

It was a letter from M. Sampietri, inviting her to 
call on him immediately. 

M. Sampietri was a Maltese impresario who had 


often offered her engagements when she required none, 
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and she had called on him the day before yesterday. 


But now that she was in need of a job, he had none to 
offer her. The letter, however, seemed to augur good 
news. 

“T have something for you, my dear,” Sampietri 
called out joyously, when Hagar entered his office. 

“Here?” 

“Oh no, my dear. Everything is full at Alexandria, 
even the smallest holes. It is somewhere else, but 
surely you are not afraid of traveling?” 

“Where should I have to go?” 

“To Haiffa.” 

Hagar looked at him in disappointed surprise. 

“Don’t you know where Haiffa is?” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied, “I passed the town on 
my way to Beyruth; the steamer stopped there for 
two hours, but I did not go on shore.” She made a 
grimace. ‘The town looks neither beautiful nor im- 
portant,” she added. 

“Oh,” said Sampietri, “Haiffa is a small town as 
yet, and naturally not very gay, but it is usually in 
such small places that one finds situations that have 
a future.” 

He then explained to Hagar that for the present 
Haiffa possessed only one European café, but in view 
of the fact that the town was now being considerably 
developed by the English and the Jews, the proprietor 
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of this café, a friend of his, had decided to open a 
concert hall in his establishment. He had already an 
orchestra, and had now written to him asking for 
artistes. 

“My friend,” said Sampietri, “naturally intends to 
begin modestly and to proceed slowly. One singer or 
dancer at first, but if he succeeds, and he is sure to 
succeed, he will engage other artistes. You may be 
sure, however, that the lady who will have been the 
first there, especially if she knows her business, will 
enjoy the privileged position in the establishment, and 
will be consulted as to the choice of new artistes. 
She will become something like the artistic manager 
of the café.” 

“And how much will I get?” asked Hagar. 

“An Egyptian pound per day, to begin with, the 
evening meal, and ten per cent. on the refreshments 
and drinks served at your table. Do you accept?” 

“Yes, I accept,” said Hagar, “but for one month 
only, and during this time you get busy and find me 
something here in Alexandria, because I don’t expect 
it will be very jolly at Haiffa.” 

“All right, it is a bargain, little Jessica,” said Sam- 
pietri. “For what day can I announce your arrival?” 

“How does one get to this Haiffa of yours?” 

“You take the train here at four o’clock in the 


afternoon, change in the night at Kantara, on account 
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of the canal, and on the following morning, at nine 
o’clock, you are at Haiffa. But do not forget that 
the trains do not run on Sundays in Palestine.” 

“It is Friday to-day,” said Hagar. “You may 
wire to your friend and announce my arrival for 
Tuesday morning, but ask him to send me my travel- 
ing expenses at once.” 

“Agreed,” said Sampietri. 

On the appointed day, Hagar found herself on the 
platform of the Haiffa railway station. She now 
possessed only one of the beautiful trunks presented 
to her by Count Kiinersdorf, and even this was badly 
battered. The other trunk she had replaced by a long 
wicker-basket in a gray cover, a shabby substitute. 

Leaving her luggage at the station, she took a cab 
and went in search of her café. 

Her first acquaintance with her new residence was 
a disagreeable one, for it was raining heavily, and the 
rain had changed the plaster dust of this town into 
slimy mortar. The town itself had the aspect of a 
big shipbuilding yard. There was none of that easy- 
going life, of that bonhomie noticeable in Oriental 
towns. The few Moslems Hagar met looked as if they 
did not feel at home in the town. One heard none of 
the picturesque disputes between charming little native 
urchins in the street. All was silence, and an atmos- 


phere of the phalanstery, or of the police, seemed to 
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reign over the town. Very near the town, towards the 
south, she noticed, beneath an agglomeration of fleecy, 
somber clouds, under a mackerel sky, an enormous 
bare and yellowish promontory; it was Mount Carmel. 
Hagar saw people dressed like working men of some 
European suburb who cast furtive and troubled glances 
at her cab. She had a feeling of uneasiness, when she 
thought she recognized her co-religionists in these queer 
individuals. 

At last she discovered her café situated on the sea- 
shore. It consisted of an open rotunda on a wooden 
terrace, raised over the waves by means of a series 
of piles. In fine weather, when the sky was clear, the 
view ought to be quite pleasant. 

M. Divisio, the proprietor of the café, a little man 
turning gray, bowed repeatedly to Hagar. He was 
evidently greatly impressed by the idea that this 
elegant young woman would henceforth belong to his 
establishment. 

“Mademoiselle,” said M. Divisio, greatly moved, 
“J have purposely visited several very nice rooms in 
the town, and you may choose the one you like best.” 

“Thank you,” said Hagar, “when do we begin?” 

“This evening, if it is agreeable to you. I have 
posted up placards all over the town, and I believe we 
shall have quite a crowd, you will see.” 


“I must rehearse first,” said Hagar. 
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“Of course,” replied Divisio, “and I have asked 
Monsieur Leopold Greenberg, my musical conductor, 
to be here at three o’clock.” 

When Hagar returned at three o’clock, M. Leopold 
Greenberg, a tall, fair, sickly youth, was already wait- 
ing for her. He and his piano constituted the entire 
orchestra which it was his business to conduct. 

Greenberg was engaged in a discussion with M. 
Divisio. ‘The steamer,” Greenberg was saying, “will 
be here only in twelve days, and you thus have ample 
time to find me a successor.” 

“Are you leaving Haiffa?” asked Hagar, when he 
had finished making her rehearse, which, by the way, 
he did very well, indeed. 

“It is not too soon,” replied the youth. 

It is somewhat annoying when, on your arrival in a 
new place where you intend to remain for some time, 
you begin by coming across some one who is happy at 
leaving this very place. 

“You are a Jew?” said Hagar, timidly. 

“Of course,” replied the boy, “otherwise I would 
not be here.” 

“T am also a Jewess,” murmured Hagar. 

“Ah! Delighted. Yes, but you, with your pro- 
fession, need not be afraid of being enlisted in the 
Zionist ranks,” 
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“Oh, yes,” she said, “you came here from Europe 
with a view to colonizing?” 

“They have jolly well taken us in,” he said. ‘“Beauti- 
ful promises, a marvellous country! And when you see 
what it is like in reality! Well 


But one day, 
perhaps, you may have an opportunity of paying a 
visit to the interior of the country, and you will see 
for yourself. Nothing but stones. Six months! I have 
stood it for six months, and have had enough of it. 
I am going now, and I am not the only one, you know.” 

His heart was full of bitterness, and he was evi- 
dently glad of an opportunity to unburden himself. 

“Tf, at least, they had employed us in a reasonable 
manner. Take myself, for instance: I have been a 
medical student at Bonn, and they could have made 
use of my services. Instead of doing this, they sent 
me to break stones on the road between Djenin and 
Nablus. Ah, it is beautiful,” he added bitterly, “this 
ancestral soil of ours. Luckily for me, I am an Ameri- 
can citizen, otherwise I would not have obtained a 
passport. The colonists arriving here are becoming 
very scarce, and the Zionists are naturally doing their 
best to retain those who are already here.” 

Hagar remained silent, never liking to talk about 
matters she was ignorant of. . She was sad, however, 


when she heard that the country she used to picture in 
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her imagination with such glowing colors was nothing 
but a barren soil, full of stones. 

Leopold Greenberg was seized by a fit of coughing. 

“Do you intend to remain here long?” he asked. 

“A month, at least, but you know, if I like it here, 
I may remain longer,” she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed aloud. 

“Oh,” he said, “I am quite easy in my mind on that 
score. 

In the evening, for Mademoiselle Jessica’s début, 
the public was perhaps not of the most select, but it 
was numerous, and it showed by its vociferous applause 
how highly it appreciated this sort of entertainment, 
of which it had been deprived for a long time. 

As for Hagar, she did not dance as well as usual. 
At first, she attributed her lack of enthusiasm to M. 
Leopold Greenberg, whose accompaniment was more 
nervous and desultory than it had been during her 
rehearsal. Whilst, however, she was executing her 
second dance, she fancied that she had found another 
explanation. In a corner of the hall, there sat, alone 
at a small table, a short little man, a sort of knock- 
kneed dwarf, whose face was almost hidden by enor- 
mous black glasses. She felt strangely unnerved when 
she noticed, during her dancing, how the black enor- 
mous glasses, obscure and motionless, were incessantly 
leveled in her direction. 


CHAPTER III 


Tue fog had lifted, and the brilliant stars were now 
reflected in the sea. The success of this first perform- 
ance had by far surpassed all expectations, and there 
had not been champagne enough to satisfy all demands. 
M. Divisio had, however, put aside one bottle, and at 
three o’clock in the morning, when all the customers 
had left, he invited Hagar and Leopold Greenberg to 
share it with him. 

“My children,” he said, “let me thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. You, Mademoiselle Jessica, you 
have been simply great. What a figure, what grace, 
and what costumes! The public was simply lost in 
astonishment and admiration. You will see what an 
advertisement it will give you. And, after all, Haiffa 
is not such an unpleasant town when you come to 
know it. As for you, my dear Monsieur Greenberg, 
what a misfortune that you should have to leave us 
so soon.” 

“You are very kind, Monsieur Divisio,” said the 
young man, “and it grieves me the more to have to 
tell you some rather unpleasant news. I told you 
this afternoon that you had twelve days wherein to 
find me a successor, but now I am compelled to ask 


you to try and shorten this delay. I am leaving here 
45 
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in a week. The J'exas, on which I am sailing, arrives 
here to-morrow, a week earlier.” 

“How annoying!” said M. Divisio, adding after a 
while: 

“T suspected some such news when I saw this evening 
Monsieur Cochbas coming in here and talking to you 
afterwards. It is the first time that Monsieur Cochbas 
has visited my establishment.” 

“Tt was, indeed, Monsieur Cochbas who brought me 
the news of the early arrival of the steamer. The Texas 
is bringing a few new colonists, and Cochbas came to 
Haiffa to meet them. He availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to make a last attempt, trying to persuade me 
to return to the fold.” 

“And what answer did you give him?” 

“You can easily imagine it.” 

“Is not Monsieur Cochbas,” asked Hagar, “that 
little hunchbacked man with the big black glasses, who 
was seated at that table during the concert?” 

“That is right,” said Leopold. 

“Who is he?” 

“He is a man who wields a considerable influence 
in Palestine.” 

“But what is his official position and what is he 
really doing?” 

“He does a lot of things. Officially, he is the admin- 
istrator of a group of colonists to whom I have just 
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said good-by, the colony of Jacob’s Well. He also 


controls the immigration, is the Immigration Officer, 
and, indeed, has a say in everything. It seems that Sir 
Herbert Samuel, the British High Commissioner, fre- 
quently asks for his advice, so as to prevent him from 
giving it unasked. Were the Zionists all compelled to 
leave Palestine, Cochbas would certainly be the last to 
embark, for he is a veritable fanatic of the new move- 
ment.” 

“Is he so influential as all that?” asked M. Divisio, 
scratching his head. 

“As I am telling you,” said Greenberg, “but why 
do you ask?” 

“Because,” said Divisio, “I am afraid that he may 
get me into trouble. Whilst Mademoiselle Jessica was 
dancing, Cochbas never took his eyes off her, looking 
at her in a funny way. It is all between ourselves, of 
course, but when she had finished, he called me aside 
and told me very plainly and curtly that such shows 
were not calculated to raise the moral level of the new 
arrivals in the country. My establishment is not a 
house of ill-fame,” protested M. Divisio. 

“Anyhow,” said Hagar, “he is a beastly little man. 
Just let him come here again and I will deal with him!” 

“My child,” began M. Divisio, alarmed. 

“Oh, set your mind at ease,” said the pianist, “you 


will never see him again; the café-concert is not ex- 
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actly in his line. If he has crossed your threshold it 


only proves how badly he wanted to see me, and I am 
rather proud of it. I may not feel inclined to be taken 
in by his illusions, but I must admit that he is anything 
but a fool. If everybody possessed his faith, his in- 
telligence, and his tenacity of purpose, we might have 
been able to do something in this beastly country.” 

“He is here as long as I,” said M. Divisio. 

“He came here when he was twenty-five years of 
age, and he must now be about forty. He has never 
left Palestine since, except once, during the war, and 
even then he returned here less than a year afterwards 
in an English uniform. It was the Baron who had 
sent him here in 1905 for the purpose of examining 
the accounts of the colony Rishon-le-Zion.” 

“The Baron?” asked Hagar. 

Leopold shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are a Jewess,” he said, “and you have perhaps 
never heard of the Baron Edmond de Rothschild?” 

“Does Monsieur Cochbas know the Baron person- 
ally?” asked Divisio, in a tone of awestruck respect. 

“Cochbas was one of the Baron’s secretaries for 
five years,” replied Leopold. “The Baron sent him 
here, and he has remained. The Baron is rather fond 
of him and did his best to persuade him to return to ~ 
Paris, but Isaac Cochbas has persistently refused. “The 
effort,’ he says, ‘to raise the Temple will always 
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remain a barren task if it is not pursued on the sacred 
soil of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.’ ” 

Greenberg was interrupted by a fit of coughing. 

“T think that we have talked long enough,” he said. 
“The fog is rising again, and we had better go to bed. 
I am not so very anxious to die here, even at the risk 
of depriving myself of the joy of being raised from the 
dead in the holy ground of Jerusalem.” 

The Tewas lifted anchor a week later, carrying off 
Leopold Greenberg towards his new destiny. Hagar 
had conceived a friendship for the young man, and 
his departure filled her with sadness, making her feel 
even more lonely in this town to which she felt she 
would never get used. A letter from M. Sampietri 
brought her some consolation. 

The impresario was holding out some hope that he 
would find her a new engagement at Alexandria, when 
her present one at Haiffa had expired. As a good 
business man, M. Sampietri knew that it was in his 
interests to renew engagements as often as possible, 
and thus multiply his fees. 

Hagar felt M. Divisio under no illusion with regard 
to her intention of leaving Haiffa in three weeks. He 
shook his head with an air of distress. 

“You have started so well,” he. complained. “I 
shall never understand,” he added, “why people refuse 


to remain for long in this country.” 
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A young Russian Jew, named Samuel Lodz, replaced 
Greenberg. He, too, had broken bounds, and escaped 
from his colony established on the western bank of 
Lake Tiberias, but as he had no consul to whom he 
could appeal, he was vegetating at Haiffa. Lodz 
boasted that he had received a superior and refined 
musical education, and he made no secret of his disgust 
with his present job in the establishment of M. Divisio. 

In the evening of Leopold Greenberg’s departure, 
Samuel Lodz entered upon his new function, and Hagar 
began to dance at ten o’clock. The first person she 
noticed in the hall was Isaac Cochbas. 

“He has come here again,” she thought, “to try and 
bring the new pianist back to the colony.” She was 
making an effort to shake off a feeling of uneasiness 
which had seized her, the cause of which she could not 
explain. 

All the time she was dancing the dark glasses remained 
riveted upon her with an almost unbearable fixedness. 

Towards midnight Samuel Lodz rolled up his music 
and left. Cochbas did not even seem to notice him. 

“Funny,” thought Hagar, “he remains. So much 
the better; I may perhaps find an opportunity to tell 
him what I have on my mind.” 

She was still angry with Cochbas for the remark he 
had made to Divisio a week ago. 

At that moment the waiter approached her. 
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“Mademoiselle Jessica,” he said, “there is a gentle- 
man yonder who asks you whether you would take 
something with him.” 

‘Who is it?” 

“The gentleman over there, seated near the balus- 
trade, he with the black glasses.” 

“Well, upon my word!” 

Hagar jumped up, and was soon standing before 
the little hunchback, looking him straight in the face. 

Still seated, his elbow upon the table, Cochbas had 
not moved. 

Hagar was wearing a blue and gold dress which 
showed her throat and bare shoulders, and had a 
sensation of inexpressible uneasiness, feeling how the 
eyes, invisible to her, were resting upon her bare flesh. 

“You have sent for me, monsieur?” she said in a 
most haughty, almost rude tone. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” he replied in a very gentle, 
almost musical voice. He repeated his invitation. 

“Tt is my business to accept,” replied Hagar. 

“What will you have?” 

“Champagne, if possible.” To hide her embarrass- 
ment, Hagar had taken recourse to impertinence. 

“Something else,” he replied calmly, “if you do not 
mind. My means will not allow me to treat you to 
champagne.” 

While speaking Cochbas had taken off his glasses, 
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and Hagar stood there like one hypnotized. The eyes 


of Cochbas were revealed to her. They were the eyes of 
a short-sighted man, but velvety and dark, admirable 
in their sadness and depth. Upon his ill-favored, 
ugly countenance the eyes spread a luminous and 
pensive power. The dancer was still standing, unable 
to understand what was happening to her. 

“Pray, won’t you sit down?” 

Mechanically she obeyed. 


*“*You came here,” 


she asked, so as to say something, 
“to see Monsieur Samuel Lodz?” 

“Monsieur Lodz? Who is he?” 

“The new pianist. He, too, like Monsieur Green- 
berg, has left his colony, and I thought———” 

He shook his head. 

“You are mistaken. I did not come here: for the 
purpose of talking to Monsieur Lodz.” Then he added, 
pronouncing clearly every word: “I came here for 
your sake.” 

“For my sake?” she asked; and forcing a laugh she 
added: “For my sake! And are you not afraid to 
cross the threshold of this establishment? Are you 
not afraid for your moral safety?” 

“T should indeed deserve to be pitied,” he replied 
gently, “if I were so easily to be tempted.” 

Hagar bit her lips. 


“You have wrongly interpreted the words which have 
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been reported to you. It is not for myself that I am 


afraid.” 

“For whom, then?” 

“For the others, my brethren, our brethren, for those 
who are advancing in life with a less firm and assured 
step. But no, it was not even of them I was thinking 
when I spoke as I have done. It was of the work I was 
thinking, the work of which they are the pioneers and 
from which they must not be turned away even for one 
second.” 

“What work?” 

He did not reply at once. He looked at her with 
a sort of pity, a look which filled Hagar with a sensa- 
tion both of fear and anger. 

“And yet—you are a Jewess,” he said at last. 

“What has that to do with you?” 

“A Jewess! Have you never considered, have you 
never thought that you have duties towards your 
brethren, towards the members of your race?” 

A bitter laugh was Hagar’s reply. 

“Duties? I? You are really amusing. Have they, 
my brethren, as you call them, have they ever troubled 
to think of the duties they had towards me, when I was 
little and lonely, and most utterly unhappy? My 
mother, too, was a Jewess, but she died of starvation. 
And yet there were plenty of rich Jews in Constan- 
tinople when this happened.” 
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“Has no one,” he asked with infinite sadness, “has 
no one ever stretched out a helping hand to you in 
your misery?” 

For a moment Hagar hesitated. She had a fleeting 
vision of the miserable family at Balata in whose midst 
she had been received when she was little, that family 
in whose house she had witnessed the wonderful spectacle 
of the Torah, sheathed in a mantle of velvet and gold. 
Her anger, however, had the better of her and she 
sacrificed this memory to her bitterness. 

“Never,” she said harshly, “never. Or rather yes; 
later on there were some, but that was because there 
were some who found me beautiful and wanted to sleep 
with me.” Hagar had hoped that these shocking words 
would provoke an outburst, make him jump up and 
abandon his attitude of obstinate calm, a calmness which 
was beginning to exasperate her. But she was mis- 
taken. 

“The air is damp,” he said; “you have a shawl, cover 
_ your shoulders; anyhow don’t catch cold.” He then 
continued, and his voice became even more gentle. — 

“You have been unhappy, I understand. Do you 
imagine that I am surprised? The sufferings of our 
people are the sufferings of a scattered race. The 


great misfortune for the sufferings of those who are 


scattered is the fact that those who are anxious to 


help the sufferers do not know where to look for them. 
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Soon it will be different. It will be on the day when 
all the sufferers and the persecuted, all, will be here.” 
“In the meantime those who have come here are 


* she said. 


leaving, 

There was such a painful flash in his eye that she 
regretted her words. 

“Monsieur Greenberg has been talking to you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘And what has he been telling to you?” 

“That they have been deceived, he and the others, 
that the country to which they had been lured is nothing 
but a horrible stretch of stones.” 

He shook his head. 

“Stones! There are still some stones here, it is 
quite true, but there will be less and less by and by. 
We have already cleared away a good many, and 
where once were stones peaceful corn is already grow- 
ing. You will see.” 

“What will I see?” 

She repeated the phrase, but he did not seem to have 
heard her. He had again put on his glasses, and was 
finishing slowly, by small sips, his mug of Dutch beer. 
Deprived now of the prestige of his magnificent glance, 
he was now only a poor, misshapen knock-kneed hunch- 
back, dressed in a ridiculous gray suit, too large for 
his spindle legs and his thin arms. His hands, the 
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bony hands of the consumptive, were covered with red 
freckles. 

Hagar was silent, mentally wondering how such a 
pitiful person could have produced upon her any im- 
pression other than a feeling of pity, which was the 
only sensation she was experiencing at this moment, 
when she perceived M. Divisio. For some time the 
proprietor had been discreetly signaling to her, and 
Hagar knew the cause of his restlessness. At the other 
end of the room several elegant gentlemen—the gilded 
youth of Haiffa—were seated round a table covered for 
the festive occasion with a white tablecloth. The waiter 
was placing goblets round an ice-bucket out of which 
were peeping the necks of two bottles of champagne. 

Hagar nodded to M. Divisio, assuring him that she 
was coming. 

“Excuse me,” she said to Isaac Cochbas, “I must 
leave you.” 

He seemed to be awaking from a dream. 

“Leave me? Are you going?” 

“Yes, you see, I am expected.” 

He stretched out a trembling hand, as if te keep 
her back. “Come with me,” he said in a voice that 
sounded as if it came from a distance. 

“Where?” she asked, drawing ‘back. 

“Over there, where Leopold Greenberg was, where 
I am, where our brethren are.” 
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“That would be funny,” she said laughing. 

She had risen now. 

“Well, I must really join those gentlemen over there,” 
she said. “I made an appointment with them. You had 
better go home now like a good man. Good night.” 

He, too, had risen, holding his brown felt hat in his 
hand. She noticed that his knees were shaking. 

“TI will come again,” he said. 

“Please yourself.” 

At three o’clock in the morning when the café was 
being closed, Hagar was alone with M. Divisio. 

“Well,” said the latter, with a somewhat embarrassed 
smile, “well, you have had rather a long talk with 
Monsieur Cochbas. I hope, in any case, that he has 
not succeeded in enlisting you for his colony.” 

“Just imagine it ” she said, making a reckless gesture, 
as if to give more force to the improbability of such 
an hypothesis. 

A few days later, at the hour of taking an appetizer, 
she was talking to several] distinguished customers of 
the establishment. There were M. Tufik, a lawyer 
from the Lebanon; M. Luzzano, a Haiffa merchant, 

_ comfortably off; and M. Montana, the director of the 
local agency of immigration of a steam navigation 
company. 

| “The Canada had to brave a deuce of a gale off the 
ee 
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the steamers belonging te bis company wich had 
arrived im the afterneon. 

“Has 2% breaght many coleaisis?” 

“About a dozen enly, whilst last year at ths peried 
% laaded over fifty. The Zhenist besizess dees net 
seem te be dourtshing” 

“Twelve caly?” asked M. Teak, whe was the lawyer 
of the company. “I theaght that twentrve had 
been ammecmeal.* 

“Yes, that is quite tree, bet the others have made 
theonselves scarce en the way, having foond something 
better. Isaac Cochbas polled a long face when he heard 
ef this ks, He almost made me a scema, as if I were 
Tespemmtie far this desert” 

“Es be at Haifa now” asked Hagar. 

“Yes, he comes over from Nables every time that a 
Steamer lands colonists. 2 

“We shall perhaps see him here to-night” 

“This I rather doubt, my dear, for you know Cockhas 
not quite the man te Tikit cafés very freqaentiy.” 
= “He bas been here only twice,” said Pan! Trombetta, 
one of the young men whe were most ascidueudy court. 
ing Hagar, “and this oaly since you have hea hire. 
He is after you” . 


; 


she whe is in love with him” 
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“You are idiots, both of you,” said Hagar. “The 


other evening Cochbas was the first to invite me to his 
table, and you have only to forestall him to-night. 
You will see that I will not come near his table, as long, 
of course, as there is champagne on yours.” 

“Bravo,” they cried, “let’s shake on that.” 

When evening came, Cochbas, as Hagar had sur- 
mised, was at his post, occupying the same table. Hagar 
had to admit to herself that she would have been dis- 
appointed had he failed to appear. 

She danced as usual, and as on the last occasion the 
waiter once more approached her. 

“Mademoiselle Jessica, it is the gentleman with the 
glasses who invites you to his table.” 

“Tell him that I am engaged for the whole evening,” 
she replied. 

She thereupon joined the group of young men who 
were making a rather big noise round a respectable 
number of already empty champagne bottles. More 
bottles were brought, and soon it was one of the nois- 
iest, if not the most distinguished, of drinking-bouts. 

Cochbas remained almost motionless at his table. 

‘“‘Jessica has never been so jolly,” said young Trum- 
betta, who was drinking with the dancer out of the 
same glass. 

“Took at the face of her lover,” said Peter Stephan- 
idis. “What an ugly monkey,” 
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He seized Hagar in his arms, pressing his lips upon 
her bare throat, her shoulders, and even lower. 

“T say, I say,” cried the others. 

Hagar did not push him away. 

At one o’clock, the noise and the number of bottles 
had increased, but Isaac Cochbas was still there. 

Hagar, availing herself of the momentary inatten- 
tion of her admirers, all of them drunk, had vanished 
for a while. When she was re-entering the hall she 
found herself face to face with Cochbas, standing on 
the threshold. He had seized her wrist, and she heard 
him murmur in a muffled voice: 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

“Why,” she asked arrogantly. 

“T repeat: Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

“Let me go,” she cried, beside herself; and as his 
grasp had tightened, she added: 

“If I am not ashamed of myself? Oh yes! I under- 
stand. Monsieur is hurt in his pride to see a daughter 
of the Chosen People in the arms of the Goyim 
(gentiles). If you don’t like it, old chap, you can lump 
it ; it is all the same to me, you know. What a phenom- 
enon you are. I say, will you let go my wrist?” 

She had shouted the last phrase, and the people on 
the terrace were turning their heads to look. Remarks 
were made and protestations were raised. 

Isaac Cochbas staggered, seemed to hesitate, then, 
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violently pushing Hagar away, he disappeared in the 


obscure street. 

The next day, after a night and morning during 
which she had slept badly, Hagar came to the café for 
the hour of the apéritif. There was no one yet on the 
terrace, except Isaac Cochbas, seated at his customary 
table. He went to meet her, as soon as she entered. 

“T have come to apologize,” he said. ‘Will you sit 
down at my table for one moment just to prove that 
you bear me no grudge.” 

Abashed, even crestfallen, she obeyed. 

“Tell me that you have no grudge against me.” 

“You, too, must forgive me,” she murmured. “I had 
been drinking, you know.” 

“We are both to be pitied,” he said. 

They were silent for some time. 

“You are leaving here?” she said at last. 

“To-morrow morning. The next steamer landing 
immigrants will arrive on the 6th of April. And you? 
You are returning to Egypt in ten days, are you not?” 

aC 

“We shall never meet again.” 

She remained silent. 

“Listen,” he said, “listen,” and there was some- 
thing like a break in his musical, beautiful voice; “af I 
were to ask you something, would you grant it?” 

“What is it?” 
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“People have spoken disparagingly to you about our 


work, the work we are pursuing. I want you to see for 
yourself that they have lied to you. We are not deceiv- 
ing our brethren, we are not deceiving ourselves. You 
will take up your old life, continue it and turn your 
steps where your destiny is leading you. If you can- 
not be a witness in our favor, I want you, at least, 
not to be a witness against us and do us an ill-turn.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“I am leaving here to-morrow at noon in a motor 
car. You can manage to be free till five o’clock, can 
you not? Well then, accompany me. Oh! not very 
far from here, only just an hour’s ride, thirty-five kilo- 
metres at the utmost. It will be sufficient to give you 
some idea of the way in which we are pursuing our 
task. I will continue my journey, and you will return 
to Haiffa in the car. Tell me that you consent.” 

“I consent.” 

He seized her hands, greatly moved. 


“Mademoiselle Jessica 


” he began. 
“Do not call me by this name,” she said in a dull 


voice, “It is not mine. My name is Hagar Moses.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Hacar passed part of the night in doing up a dark 
tailor-made dress which she had frequently worn on 
her journeys, and which she had never expected to 
wear again. She took off all the somewhat showy 
trimmings, and at noon the next day she was at the 
appointed place before the railway station where she 
met M. Cochbas. She was wearing a thick veil. 

Isaac Cochbas was standing in the midst of a group 
of men and women, gesticulating and brandishing a 
number of documents. As soon as he recognized Hagar 
he left the group and quickly came to meet her. 

“T thank you,” he said. ‘Till the last moment I was 
afraid you might be prevented from coming.” 

“TI had promised,” was all she said. 

“You must forgive me,” said Cochbas, “for I shall 
have to keep you waiting for about a quarter of an 
hour. There are a few formalities to be gone through 
with regard to passports. It is always the same thing. 
Instead of diminishing the difficulties, they seem to find 
pleasure in creating new ones. Haiffa, you see, is still 
supposed to belong to the neutral zone, and we are not 
yet quite at home here.” 

He was talking rapidly, a smile illuminating his 


sickly face. He seemed to be happy. 
63 
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Hagar sat down on a bench in front of the registra- 
tion pavilion, and from a short distance could, at her 
leisure, examine the group of new colonists. They 
had disembarked from the steamer on the previous 
evening, and now that their papers of identity had 
been examined were making ready to get into the car 
which was to transport them to the various colonies 
to which they had been assigned. There were eleven 
in all, eight men and three women. To judge from 
their dress the men were neither working-men nor 
peasants. Their dress proclaimed that pretentious 
misery which is cutting a dash among the unshaven 
customers of certain cafés in the Montparnasse quarter 
of Paris. Only one man was wearing the classical black 
caftan (gaberdine), a round hat, and long dark brown 
earlocks. The others evidently seemed to be keeping 
him at a distance. The women were young, had beauti- 
ful regular faces, bobbed hair, but looked sickly and 
distrustful. They looked like anarchist typists. 

Clad in miserable rags, they did not cast too friendly 
glances upon the decently clad Hagar. 

Isaac Cochbas was everywhere, answering sundry 
questions both of the colonists and of the officials, 
whose duty it was to mark off this human material, 
giving instructions and advice to all and sundry and 
with such authority and precision that one could easily 
imagine the disorder which would have reigned had it 
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not been for him. He made signs to Hagar that all 
would soon be over and asking her not to grow impa- 
tient. 

A tilt-covered motor lorry slowly advanced into 
the square, stopping in front of the pavilion. The 
future colonists got in, taking their seats on two 
benches, six on one side and five on the other. They 
placed their scanty luggage in front of them, between 
their feet, on the floor of the lorry. Isaac Cochbas 
gave a few instructions in English to the chauffeur, and 
the heavy lorry got under way. 

He returned to Hagar, heaving a sigh of relief. 

“You are taking a great deal of trouble,” she said. 

“I should be happy to have to take even more 
trouble,” he said. “Think of it! There are at least 
twenty million Jews in the world, and out of this num- 
ber barely thirty thousand have till now found their 
way to Pajestine. But we are only at the start, are 
we not? The rivulet will soon become a river, then a 
Majestic stream, carrying away everything before it. 
Set your mind at ease, you will see.” 

The hooter of an approaching small car put a stop 
to his lyrical effusions. He smiled. 

_ “Here is our car,” he said, “and it is reminding us 
that time is pressing. It is by this car that you will 
return in about four hours. Will you get in, please?” 

Ina short time they had caught up the motor lorry 
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and passed it. The immigrants, knees pressed against 
knees, looked on without seeming to recognize them. 
Once more Hagar saw those poor faces upon which 
fatigue and dismal resignation were plainly written. 

Cochbas had evidently caught and interpreted her 
glance. 

“The poor people,” he said, “is it not what you are 
thinking? But never mind; if you were to see them 
again a month hence you would hardly recognize them. 
They have just left the misery of being shut up in big 
cities and are going to an open, fresh and free life, to 
the ancestral life. Don’t you feel in this country how 
your lungs expand more freely and easily than else- 
where?” 

To tell the truth, the warm March morning was 
wonderful. The summit of Mount Carmel, covered 
with an abundance of ephemeral grass, clearly outlined 
in the south the crude azure blue of the sky. To the 
west, as far as eye could reach, there spread out 
marshy and green prairies, bounded at the horizon by 
the blue line of the sea and of the Syrian hills. 

“Yonder is St. Joan d’Acre,” said Cochbas, pointing 
to a white town in the distance which was disappear- 
ing from their gaze with the rapidity of a mirage. 

The car crossed or overtook and passed caravans of 
camels, and trucks laden with building material. Only 
a few yards from the road, troups of majestic storks 
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were walking in the meadows. As if in primitive Eden, 
the animals in this country did not seem as yet to have 
had an opportunity of growing distrustful of man. 

Hagar raised her veil. This fresh and sunny morn- 
ing breeze plunged her into a delightful torpor. She 
heaved a sigh of contentment. 

Isaac Cochbas was delighted. 

“Don’t you feel,” he said, “that the air here is lighter, 
more tonic and invigorating than elsewhere? You 
know, there is no healthier climate than that of 
Palestine.” 

Palestine! She was struck by this word, as if she 
had heard it for the first time since her arrival at 
Haiffa, as if it had not been written down on her pass- 
port. And yet, it was true; she was in Palestine now. 
How could she have forgotten it till now? The beauti- 
ful worlds of her childish imagination, the worlds where 
she used to find the only balm for her distress and 
misery, came back to her and crowded her brain. She 
was going to see them now, those fountains and wells 
where her ancestresses, those mysterious women of 
the past, used to come to draw water and to fill 
their pitchers. And before her mind’s eye passed the 
figures of Hagar and Rebekah, of Naomi, Ruth and 
Zipporah. 

One of the tires having collapsed, they got out of 
the car. Hagar drew off her gloves, and taking a 
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handful of dust from the slope pensively let it run 
through her fingers. 

Isaac Cochbas was looking at her in a sort of ecstasy. 

‘What are you thinking of?” he murmured. 

There was no need for her to reply, for he quickly 
divined her thoughts. She was thinking of the poor 
Jews, scattered all over the world; she was thinking of 
the bag filled with earth from Palestine, placed in the 
coffins of the more favored ones of her co-religionists, 
so that even in the cemeteries of Paris or Moscow, of 
Prague or New York, their heads, at least, might rest 
on the sacred soil until the great day of resurrection. 

The tire having been mended, they started off again. 
The car was now ascending the side of a small mountain 
chain shutting in the plain of Acre towards the east. 

The turnings became sharper and more abrupt, and 
the sudden shocks frequently threw them one against 
the other. At every jolt, they got on to their seats 


again with an embarrassed smile, but remained silent. 


A motor lorry, full of robust young men, with bare - 


necks and arms, clad in khaki shirts, American fashion, 
passed their car. Shouldering shovels or pickaxes, these 
young men were going to their work. 

“They are colonists from Djebata, going to work 
upon the fields,” said Isaac Cochbas. 

“Are they Jews? ” 

He looked at her with an air of pride. 
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“Yes, they are Jews. If you only knew what joy 
your surprise causes me! Yes, they are Jews, these 
healthy and alert young men who have already grown 
accustomed once more to agricultural labor. Aban- 
doning the small tools of their former sordid stalls or 
workshops, they are once more handling the spade and 
the scythe in the open, healthy and invigorating air. 
This transformation astonishes a good many people, 
and you among them. Am I not right? This astonish- 
ment is due to the fact that we ourselves have been led 
to admit the prejudice of our enemies as far as our race 
is concerned. Now, I can assure you that in a fortnight, 
in a month at the utmost, you will hardly recognize 
again the twelve miserable immigrants whom you have 
just seen at Haiffa. They, too, will have regained their 
self-consciousness and self-confidence, and, transformed, 
will have come to life again. They will resemble in every 
point the superb and magnificent young men we have 
just passed on the road. Such is the miracle of Zion- 
ism. It turns the wrecks, the flotsam and jetsam of 
life, into men and women worthy of that name, happy 
in their lot, and proud to have become once more free 
beings upon their ancestral soil, the soil which is theirs 
since time immemorial. Do you understand now? Are 
you sorry to have granted me my request when I asked 
you to accompany me?” 

Little inclined by nature though she was to con- 
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tradict, she was on the point of replying: What about 
Leopold Greenberg and Samuel Lodz? She remained 
silent, however, partly because she did not wish to damp 
the enthusiasm of Cochbas, and partly because she was 
afraid of putting an end to that happy state of torpor 
and prostration in which she felt herself plunged. 

“How long have you been in Palestine?” was all she 
said. 

“IT came here for the first time fifteen years ago. 
You see, I could describe unto you my life without ex- 
periencing that embarrassment which one usually feels 
when speaking about oneself, because for the last twenty 
years this life of mine is entirely filled and mixed up 
with the history of the work to which I have devoted 
my life. And you? You were born in Constantinople?” 

“Yes,” she replied, evasively. 

“T was born in Paris,” he said. 

A swift light shone in the eyes of the young woman. 

“Paris,” she murmured in a pensive tone. 

“Yes, Paris. It is after all the only city where a 
poor Jew without means has a chance to get on in the 
world in a manner not altogether unworthy of either 
himself or of his race. My father had sent me to college, 
but he was ruined and died before I had completed my 
studies. I had to live, and I am not at all ashamed to 
tell you what I did in those days, because whilst 
humiliating myself, I am exalting him who saved me. 
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Besides, it is almost a pleasure to me to tell you that in 
my youth I, too, was unhappy, very unhappy, indeed. 
At the Lycée Charlemagne I had a schoolfellow who 
was very rich, but a very indifferent student. He gave 
me a thousand francs, and I went to Dijon to pass the 
baccalauréat (B.A.) in his place and in his name. I 
passed the examination for the first baccalauréat 
(Rhétorique) in honors, and I had now the money to 
pay the fees and pass my own examination at the 
October session. Encouraged by the success of our 
fraud, we tried it again next year for the second part 
of the examination, but I was caught. It was then 
that I was saved from prison and misery by a noble- 
hearted man, a man whose name Israel will never cease 
to bless.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Hagar, “the Baron.” 

“You have heard of him?” he asked. 

“Yes, in connection with yourself.” 

He thanked her with a look of passionate gratitude. 
The thought that she could have been thinking of him, 
had mentioned his name in her conversations, seemed 
to surpass all the expectations of this poor being. He 
had nothing more to say for some time till their car, 
which, pantingly, was just ascending a hill steeper 
than the others, had stopped at the top. 

“Look!” said Isaac Cochbas. 

At their feet a vast and wonderful plain had suddenly 
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emerged, rich and fertile, and as well cultivated as any 
of the most beautiful countries in Europe. The horizon 
was surrounded on all sides by chains of blue moun- 
tains, and they could perceive a waving expanse of 
green cornfields, interspersed here and there with vast 
rectangles, their color varying from dark brown to 
the pale color of unbleached wool. These were newly 
sown fields. In some places a gray smoke was rising, 
indicating the sites of new colonies. One could dis- 
tinguish clearly the nearest of these settlements, a 
regular and symmetrical mosaic of houses built of 
planks. They were modern villages where the water 
reservoirs and aero-motors had taken the place of 
church steeples. 

A miniature train was traversing the plain obliquely. 
It stopped for a moment before a red-roofed railway 
station, set off again, and only a long while afterwards 
the whistle, announcing the departure of the train, 
reached the ears of Cochbas and the young woman. 

“Let us stop here for a moment,” said Hagar; “do 
you mind?” 

They got out of the car and sat down at the edge of 
the summit. At their feet, the miraculous Palestinian 
spring was unrolling its ephemeral flower carpets: 
corn-flowers, anemones like red velvet, cyclamen, and 
multi-colored daisies. 

“What is the name of this plain?” asked Hagar. 


| 
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“The plain of Jezreel.” 

She knitted her brows. The name evidently meant 
something to her; it was recalling to her mind the far 
and distant time, when, as a young girl, she so ardently 
began to love the beautiful stories of the Sacred Torah. 
It was natural, however, that the events which had 
since crowded her life, emerging at its crossroads, 
should have effaced the memories of either Esther or 
Delilah, 

Cochbas who, greatly moved, was following the 
shadows flitting across her charming countenance, 
came to her assistance. 

“Jezreel,”? he murmured, “remember Jezebel thrown 
out of the window of her palace, Jehu having the corpse 
of the old queen trampled upon by his horses,” 

“I think that I am beginning to remember,” she 
said. ‘Name to me the other places around. What is 
the name of that town, yonder to the left?” 

She was pointing to a heap of gray houses, with pale 
rose roofs, a town literally bristling with black cypresses 
and lying in the hollow of the mountain. 

“That is Nazareth,” said Cochbas. 

“Nazareth, where, as you know, was born the man 
who, most of all, has cast an imperishable glory upon 
the name of Israel. You are, no doubt, surprised to 
hear me talk like that about Jesus, whilst our orthodox 


brethren are still looking upon him as one of our worst 
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enemies, as the source of all the misfortunes which, for 
twenty centuries, have never ceased to befall our race. 
This was the ancient point of view, whilst we (the Zion- 
ists) are pretending to free ourselves from that clerical 
influence which had almost condemned Israel to the 
immobility of the grave. I wish I could quote to you 
the sublime lines written by Enelow who explains our 
attitude towards the Galilean prophet. ‘In him is 
concentrated all that is best, most mysterious and most 
bewitching in Israel, that eternal people.’ ” 

He was growing more and more enthusiastic, but 
suddenly became silent. Hagar had turned away her 
gaze from the town of black cypresses and was looking 
at an isolated mountain, a sort of vast gray pyramid. 

“Mount Tabor,” he explained. “Farther down is 
Endor. You remember Endor, where Saul came to 
consult the Sybil, on the eve of the battle where he 
was to lose his life.” 

“And the small village yonder, towards the south?” 

“It is Solem, the native place of Abishag, the Shun- 
ammite, the poor child who sacrificed herself so as to 
bring some warmth into the old age of the Sacred King.” 

“Abishag,” murmured Hagar, “yes, I remember.” 

She asked more questions, all in a voice more and 
more depressed and with the emotion of a child that 
is finding everything in its old place in its paternal 
home from which it had been expelled for a long time. 
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' “And the mountains bounding the horizon, just in 


front of us?” 

“These are the mountains of Gilboa,” said Cochbas. 
“But what is it? Great God, what is the matter?” 

Tears had welled up in the young woman’s eyes, and 
Cochbas, completely overwhelmed, heard her murmur, 
as if in a dream, the words: 

“Ye Mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor 
rain upon you.” 

The dancer was repeating from the book of Samuel 
the sublime words uttered by David, when he lamented 
over the corpse of Saul. 

Cochbas could no longer restrain his emotion. 

“Ah!” he cried in an almost wild exaltation, “I knew 
it: I knew that this ancient soil could not fail to speak 
to you, that you would recognize it, and that it would 
compel you, in spite of yourself, to be on our side!” 

There is perhaps no greater blunder than a pre- 
mature enthusiasm or shout of victory. Cochbas had 
committed that blunder, for, in a moment, Hagar had 
regained possession of herself, and, consulting her 
wrist-watch, calmly and almost curtly replied: 

“In the meantime, we must not forget that it is 
nearly three o’clock, and that I must be back at Haiffa 


for the apéritif.” 


She appeared late at Divisio’s, for she had first to 
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go to her room to change her dress and put some rouge 
and powder on her face. 

“She ought to pay a fine!” shouted in chorus 
Stephanidis, Trumbetta and the others as soon as 
she appeared. “Where has she been, the beautiful 
child?” 

“T have been for a stroll in the country,” she said, 
“and for Heaven’s sake, do not rack my head with 
your roars. I have a splitting headache.” 

“Well,” said Trumbetta, in a piteous tone, “the 
country air does not seem to have improved her 
humor.” 

The last week of Hagar’s stay at Haiffa had passed 
without any incident, but on Saturday M. Divisio took 
her aside. 

“T am writing to-night to Monsieur Sampietri,” he 
said. 

“Ah! Give him my love.” 

“T am asking him,” said the proprietor of the 
café, “to send me some one to take your place, 
unless, of course, you change your mind and do us 
the great pleasure of remaining here. They love 
you here, you know, and you have certainly been a 
success !”” 


“Thank you, Monsieur Divisio, but I must leave.” 


“If,” said the proprietor, scratching his head, “you — | 


are leaving us because you have found a more profit- 
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able engagement in Egypt, then we could perhaps come 
to terms. I am quite willing to offer you an additional 
half-pound per day.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, “but I must really 
leave here.” 

On the 2nd of April, her last evening at Haiffa, the 
customers of the Café Divisio offered a champagne 
supper in honor of Hagar. Forty bottles were drunk, 
a record for Haiffa. 

“All your admirers are here,” said young Stephan- 
idis, greatly moved. 

“Not all,” corrected Paul Trumbetta, always trying 
to be droll. ‘There is one missing, the ugly little 
monkey with the black glasses.” 

“Monsieur Cochbas,” said the immigration agent, 
“will be here on the 6th to meet the colonists arriving 
by the next steamer.” 

“Shed a tear, beautiful Jessica,” said Peter 
Stephanidis, “‘you will never see your swain again. By 
the way, how are you returning to Egypt, by train or 
steamer? We are determined to see you off, you know, 
at the station or at the pier.” 

“T excuse you from doing this,” she said. “I hate 
departures with a flourish of trumpets.” 

On the 6th of April, four days after Hagar had left 
the establishment of M. Divisio, the usual customers 
saw M. Cochbas entering the café. He ordered a glass 
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of beer, remained for an hour and then left, his back 
bent more than usual. 

Loud laughter followed his exit. 

“Poor devil,” said Paul Trumbetta. “He thought 
she was still here. She evidently did not even send him 
a post card to inform him of her departure. Anyhow, 
she was a decent sort, that little Jessica.” 

At noon, on the following day, Isaac Cochbas was 
just proceeding with the second roll-call of the new 
immigrants in front of the immigration pavilion, when 
his hand suddenly began to shake and he almost dropped 
the list he was holding. 

He had just caught sight of Hagar. 

Wearing a traveling coat and carrying a small 
handbag, she was standing, as on the first occasion, 
by the door of the pavilion. 

“You here—you!” stammered Isaac, “I thought you 
had left.” 

She shook her head. 

“T have remained, Monsieur Cochbas,” she said 
simply. 

He continued to stare at her without uttering a 
word, his amazement bordering on stupidity. 

“Monsieur Cochbas, you will, no doubt, be able to 
find some place for me either at Jacob’s Well or some- 
where else!” said Hagar. 


CHAPTER V 


Tue motor lorry started at half-past twelve, but 
scarcely had it proceeded for about a hundred yards, 
when it had a break-down. The repair required proved 
to be a serious one, and the chauffeur had to call in the 
assistance of a mechanic. Two hours passed before 
they could continue their journey. 

There were eight new arrivals, all Jews from Bess- 
arabia, poor devils, who looked as frightened as if they 
had just escaped from a pogrom. Dumbfounded by 
the sudden appearance of Hagar, Cochbas had regained 
sufficient self-possession to suggest that she had better 
take her seat by his side in another car he had just 
ordered. But in a few brief words Hagar refused. She 
was determined to lead the same life as the others, be 
it at Jacob’s Well or elsewhere, and nothing could be 
more disagreeable to her or contrary to the spirit of her 
determination that exceptions made in her favor. All 
this she said in such a cold tone that Cochbas, even if 
he had been so simple as to imagine it, at once lost all 
illusion that the decision of the young woman could, 
in the remotest way, have been prompted by any senti- 
ment of sympathy she had conceived for himself. There 
is no need to add that Cochbas did not harbor any 


grudge against her for this. On the contrary, she rose 
79 
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even higher in his estimation; but he did not hesitate for 
a moment in choosing the colony to which Hagar was 
to be taken. Had there been only one vacant place at 
Jacob’s Well—and Heaven knew that unfortunately 
such was not the case—this vacant place would have 
been allotted to the girl. 

Whilst Cochbas had taken his seat by the door of 
the motor lorry, Hagar sat down at the other end, by 
the side of a red-haired girl, strangely beautiful even 
in her rags. Hagar questioned her in Roumanian. 
The child, whose development misery and suffering had 
evidently retarded, was about sixteen. Her parents 
had been killed in a skirmish between the Roumanian 
troops and the soldiers of the Red Army. Alone in 
the world, her name had at once been put down on the 
list of the new recruits destined for Palestine. She 
only knew one thing: From that moment she had 
had enough to eat, and the Zionists had also promised 
her that when she reached her destination she would 
be decently clad. 

“Ts this true, Madame?” asked the child. 

“Do not call me Madame, call me Hagar. That is 
my name. What is yours?” 

“Gitelé Worms. Do you think they will give me a 
new dress?” 

“They are the same everywhere,” thought Hagar, 
“the preoccupations of poor girls of sixteen.” 
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“Yes, you will get a new dress,” she said. 

Noticing the black glasses directed at her, she divined 
a supplication in those invisible eyes. Feeling pity for 
Cochbas, she added: 

“And you will be very happy, you know.” 

The child heaved a sigh of relief and began to look 
at the country. 

The motor lorry was just passing the place where 
ten days ago Hagar had stopped when with Isaac 
Cochbas. She recognized the slope where they had sat, 
but she assumed an air of utter indifference. It would 
not do to render her companion insatiable by procuring 
him so soon a new satisfaction. Besides, she was deter- 
mined to retain the advantage of the perfect freedom 
of her action. 

It took them a good hour to cross the plains of 
Jezreel, and on the road they frequently met other 
lorries full of laborers, either going to or returning 
from the fields. They looked at the newcomers with 
a sympathetic curiosity. They evidently felt that there 
was plenty of work in the country for new and willing 
arms, and considered the newcomers from the point of 
view of help and reénforcement rather than competition. 

At Afulé, a village situated in the midst of the plain 
and where the railway line from Damascus crossed the 
Jerusalem road, Cochbas gave orders for the motor 
lorry to stop. He could no longer keep his over- 
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treating his traveling companions to half a dozen 
bottles of beer in a sort of tea-garden, made of boughs 
and over which floated a curious pennon, which was 
the flag of the New Zion. The hungry and thirsty 
travelers drank the beer and devoured the bread and 
sardines in oil which their benefactor had also ordered. 
Now that the motor had ceased its noise, an im- 
pressive silence reigned over the immense plain, a 
silence only interrupted by a regular, monotonous, dull, 
plaintive sound. It was the wind caressing and undulat- 
ing the blossoming rye and corn, as far as the eye could 
reach. Hagar felt a sort of religious torpor coming 
over her. The spectacle and the emotions gradually 
aroused in her the conviction that final happiness could 
indeed become a reality for a Jewish soul, and that this 
reality was to be found on the ancient soil, still bristling 
with thorns, but sown afresh by the people of the 
Jewish race, where they could once more feel the wind 
which had once caressed the hair of Rachel and Leah, 
of Judith and Bath-Sheba. Hagar had too much 
respect for the will of destiny to harbor even the 
faintest thought of any regret as to her past life. She 
only thought how differently her life would have shaped 
itself twelve years ago, if the Eternal, who is One but 
whose ways are many, had placed in her way instead of 


Madame Lazaresco, M. Isaac Cochbas. She was not 
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come over her life and existence. She was only surprised 
that she had been led so late to the road which was to 
witness the completion of her destiny. 

Cochbas gave the signal for departure, and all the 
travelers again took their seats in the lorry. At this 
moment a caravan of Bedouins passed them. The men, 
splendid with their blue-black beards, their eyes of 
white enamel, and majestic in their very rags, did not 
dissimulate their hatred when they perceived this 
swarm of ill-favored Jews, stumbling and jostling each 
other while trying to get into the motor lorry. The 
women, their lips tattooed with indigo, sneered, and 
one of them ostentatiously spat on the ground. This 
insult might have been resented by Zionists who had 
already taken root in the country, but Cochbas had not 
noticed the gesture, whilst the others were not yet 
sufficiently conscious of their newly acquired dignity 
to venture upon any protest. Hagar alone had started 
up, making a movement of pained revolt. 

“What?” she thought, “these savages, too!” 

She could not forget that often, during her wild 
pleasure parties and mad escapades, when, surrounded 
by admirers, free from old prejudices and bent only 
upon pleasure, it was sufficient for her, with a sort of 
melancholy bravado, to reveal her origin, and at once 


the general gayety was, so to speak, laid in ashes for 
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the moment. i was always the same whether ber © 


companions were Christians er Mohammedans, Russians, 

welisheen, Turks, Frenchmen, or Rahans. There 
was always the same Seace, a sikeace the more painful 
amd the more offensive as it emanated from men whe 
had proved te be the most keen and the most jeyous. 

Bat is not this universal Injustice, 0 Chosen Peoph, 
the ransom paid fer the pride thea hast a night to 
derive from thy divime missen? 


im a sky of soft blue velvet. Then the moon rose abore 
the bulls of Gilboa, the same moon which Jacob had 
ence seen shining between the rungs of his Iadder. The 
travelers were slumbering. Young Gite had falka 
asleep, her head upon Hagar’s shoulder. As for the 
latter, she had opened her hand-bag, and Cochbas, whe 
never took his eyes off her, was somewhat surprised te 
see her take out of it sundry small metallic articles and 
throw them away one by ome upon the read. Im the 
obscurity of the night Hagar thus got md of her paint- 
crayon, her powder-poff and her stick of rouge. _ 
The aspect of the country had completely changed. 
The motor lerry was now passing throagh a sort of 
narrow pass surrounded by gigantic piles of rocks, and 
was crossing bridges which had been thrown over tor 
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rents from which sometimes the faint murmur of the 
water ascended. The lights indicating villages or even 
single houses had become less and less frequent, and none 
had been seen for the last half-hour. Gitelé, now awake 
and disconcerted and impressed by the aspect of the 
wild, rugged and precipitous slopes, was questioning 
Hagar in a whisper, but received only vague assurances 
to all her questions. 

What they were going to do at Jacob’s Well? They 
would work. What at? The young woman was un- 
able to satisfy the child’s curiosity, as she was ignorant 
herself. What sort of work awaited them? As a matter 
of fact, Hagar did not much care. The state of 
quietude which she was enjoying consisted precisely in 
an estrangement from all initiative and in an indiffer- 
ence for everything that was not her dream. Little 
did her ancestors in the desert care to know what they 
would do in the Promised Land. What mattered was 
to attain that land, and they left it to the mysterious 
Pillar of Cloud to conduct them there. 

“Look,” suddenly said Gitelé, nudging Hagar. 

She was pointing to a luminous spot, swinging in the 
middle of the road, at a distance of about fifty yards. 

The motor lorry blew the horn, slowed down and stop- 
ped in front of two shadows who proved to be two men, 
one of them holding up a lantern. 

“Isaac Cochbas!” called the man with the lantern. 
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“Here I am,” replied Cochbas. 

He got out of the lorry. 

“How many?” asked the shadow with the lantern. 

“Four. Three men and one woman.” 

“That is very little. We had counted upon eight 
new recruits at least. You know that that number 
would not have been excessive.” 

“TI know,” said Cochbas, “but if I were to give you 
so many, I could not keep any for Jacob’s Well, and 
there, too, we are in need of workers.” 

The man with the lantern shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, it can’t be helped, Cochbas; we will try to 
manage it all the same. If only there had been at 
least one professional agriculturist among the men you 
have brought.” 

“There is not one; but you know that the new- 
comers are all very willing, and these here will follow 
the example of the others.” 

“T know, I know, but try and send us some more men 
from among those who are arriving by the next 
steamer.” 

“T will try. Here are your men’s papers of identity.” 

The man lifted up his lantern, and by its yellow 
light Hagar and Gitelé could see the pages of identity 
books and passports being turned over by a hand. 

“Abraham Smolsky,” called Cochbas. 

The man did not reply. Seated opposite Hagar, he 
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was snoring. Cochbas had to get in and shake him 
by the arm. 

“Wake up, man, you have arrived!” 

“Where?” asked Smolsky, rubbing his eyes. 

“At Zebabda, the colony for which you are 
destined.” 

The man asked no further questions, but taking up 
his bundle got out, and in so doing bumped against 
the other travelers. 

Hagar felt the little hand of Gitelé squeezing hers. 
Would they so soon be separated?” 

“Stephen Aronsohn.” 

Abraham Smolsky had more or less trodden upon 
the feet of the other passengers, and Aronsohn, now 
awake, replied at once when his name was called. 

“He has only one arm,” said the man with the 
lantern. 

“He had the other broken in an affray with the 
Cossacks,” explained Cochbas. 

“This does not prevent me from exercising my pro- 
fession,” said the one-handed Aronsohn, speaking in 
atrocious jargon; “I am a book-keeper by profession.” 

Again the man with the lantern shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Book-keepers, my poor brother, we have plenty and 
to spare; but don’t worry, we will find you work which 


you will be able to do.” 
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“Louisa Rosch?” 

She was an old woman, and they had to help her 
down. 

“Elie Gold.” 

They had finished with the colony of Zebabda, and 
the remaining five were all going to Jacob’s Well. It 
was now Hagar’s turn to squeeze the hand of little 
Gitelé. They were not going to be separated. 

“Good-by, Isaac Cochbas,” said the man with the 
lantern. 

“Good-by. Do not forget your quarterly report 
for the 15th of April. I must send it to Jerusalem 
before the 20th.” 

“You shall have it. The more so, as we are asking 
for a new threshing-machine. They have been promis- 
ing us one these last eight months. Can we count upon 
it for the next harvest?” 

“T will do my best.” 

The motor lorry started off again, and there was 
plenty of room in it now. Isaac Cochbas sat down 
opposite Hagar. 

“Are you not too tired?” he ventured to ask her. 

“No. How long have we still to travel?” 

“About an hour, at the most.” 

They did not continue their conversation. Little 
Gitelé and the three others had again fallen asleep. 
The air was filled with a plaintive howling of jackals. 
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Hagar had heard them once in the Lebanon, at the 
time when she used to drive about at night in a car 
with the young rakes of Beyruth, whom too much 
champagne had deprived of the desire to go to bed. 
The narrow pass was alternatively getting broader 
and narrower. 

The moon, flitting through a tissue of reddish clouds, 
was sweeping from time to time the bare mountain 
crests. For some time her light had not revealed any 
group of trees, and Hagar was thinking of the re- 
criminations of Greenberg: “It is beautiful, this 
ancestral soil of ours,” the musician had said, “nothing 
but stones!” Was it possible that he had not ex- 
aggerated? But what did it matter? Did not Moses 
once cause the divine fountain of life to gush forth 
from a barren rock? 

A shock! The motor lorry had violently knocked 
up against a heap of stones in the middle of the road, 
and the grumbling chauffeur got down. 

“What is it?” asked Cochbas. 

“As usual. Stones which have no business to be 
where they are.” 

“Shall I help you to clear them away?” 

“No, thank you, the work has almost been done. 
I am only afraid that I have strained my regulator 
and my machine has got out of gear.” 

He lost a good hour in busying himself with sundry 
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parts of the motor. Hagar had fallen into a light slum- 
ber, but awoke when she heard the motor starting off 
again. Soon a cluster of lights emerged from the night. 

Cochbas bent down to her. 

“Nablus,” he murmured. “We are approaching.” 

Two dark masses, two mountains, had suddenly 
emerged, one to the east and the other to the west of 
the road. 

“This is Mount Ebal,” he said, pointing to the left, 
“and facing it is the Garizim.” 

As they were reaching the first habitations of the 
sleeping town, the motor lorry stopped again. 

“Stop!” 

The command had been given in English, and by the 
light of the beacon-flares one could distinguish a tall, 
khaki-clad soldier who, emerging from the darkness, 
his legs straddling, was holding a gun crosswise, and 
barring the way. It was a non-commissioned British 
officer, and one could vaguely guess behind him in the 
shadow the men of his patrol. 

Cochbas got down to parley with the officer. Hagar, 
who understood English imperfectly, could only catch 
a few disjointed phrases of their conversation. 

Raising his gun, the officer signaled that the road 
was free. The soldiers withdrew, and the motor lorry 
proceeded on its way. 

“What was it?” asked Hagar. 
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“Nothing in particular,” said Cochbas evasively. 

“But still?” 

“Oh, its’s only a trifle. Worthless scamps have 
tried to intimidate the travelers preceding us, threaten- 
ing to rob them. The stones over which we stumbled 
an hour ago had been placed by them intentionally. 
Such things, however, occur pretty frequently even in 
the outskirts of Paris and London. Anyhow, you can 
see that the police here are excellent, and that the 
British surveillance is in this respect beyond all praise.” 

Hagar made no reply. She was endeavoring to 
distinguish in the darkness some traces of the town 
which the motor lorry was traversing at a slow pace. 
Night had fallen, and the rows of houses on the right 
rose up dimly. From beneath a bridge there rose a 
rapid murmur. Here, at least, was water. 

Then very quickly the countryside followed, and 
soon Isaac Cochbas, seizing the hand of the young 
woman, exclaimed: 

“Jacob’s Well.” 

He had uttered these words aloud, in an almost 
triumphant voice, and the travelers began to stir. 

“We have arrived, my friends,” said Cochbas. 

Not quite awake yet, his traveling companions were 
rubbing their eyes, opening them wide. Little Gitelé 
was clinging to Hagar’s arm. 

“Arrived where? I see nothing,” she murmured. 
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nearly ten o’clock; all lights have been put out in the 
colony. We go early to bed after a full day’s work, 
and our brethren have instructions not to wait for us. 
Besides, the habitations are a little farther away, at a 
distance of some five hundred yards. If you saw them, 
however, at eight o’clock, the hour of reading and 
recreation, when all is alight, you would think, looking 
at them from the road,-that it is a veritable town. 
Look at the route we have just turned into. Six 
months ago, the British High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, our brother, paid us a visit, and this 
route was splendidly illuminated by a double row of 
electric lamps of variegated colors. We have elec- 
tricity, you know, but in ordinary times we do not 
leave the lamps about, for the Bedouins here, who are 
still very backward, would not fail to break them.” 

The motor lorry, abandoning the road, had actually 
turned to the left, and was spinning along without any 
effort over a remarkably smooth path. One, two, then 
three lights shone, and the motor lorry stopped. 

“Let us get down,” said Cochbas. 

The group had stopped in front of a solid iron gate, 
built in between two rows of barbed wire. From the 
other side of the gate a dog was heard barking fiercely. 
Soon came the sound of steps of a man evidently heavy 
with sleep. 
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“Good evening, Samuel,” said Cochbas. “Here are 
our brethren. Anything new since the day before 
yesterday?” 

“Nothing new. We expected you earlier.” 

“We had several break-downs, Everybody gone to 
bed, I suppose?” 

“Yes, everybody except Mademoiselle Henriette.” 

“The plucky girl,” said Cochbas, “I will certainly 
scold her.” 

Although the night was very dark, Hagar could 
clearly distinguish the general arrangement of the 
buildings, which consisted of vast rectangles, in style 
something between a cart-shed and a rustic villa. 
There were four of them, each about fifty yards in 
length, and between them there was an open square 
space planted with small trees, in the center of which 
rose against the sky-line the high pyramid of an aero- 
motor. One could hear about fifty feet in the air the 
grating of the wheel, set in motion by the wind. Two 
electric lamps had been lit in one of the buildings, and 
on the landing a dark figure was outlined. 

“Here we are, Mademoiselle Henriette,” called 
Cochbas in a joyous voice. 

He introduced the newcomers. 

“You have not dined, I suppose? I have got some- 
thing ready for you. Will you please come to the 
dining hall?” 
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phrase had been uttered. Mademoiselle Henriette must 
have noticed something, for with a smile which was the 
most beautiful thing Hagar had ever seen, she added: 

“And I feel that we shall be friends.” 

The men had all gone to bed, Cochbas alone remain- 
ing with the three women. 

“Tt is time to get some rest,” said Mademoiselle 
Henriette. 

They crossed the yard. On the threshold of the 
building to the right, Cochbas bade them good-night. 

“Till to-morrow,” he said, offering his hand to 
Hagar. 

The young woman had never imagined that a man’s 
hand could tremble so violently. 

The barrack-like building they had now entered was 
crossed, from one end to the other, by a long corridor 
into which the bedrooms opened. There were twenty 
of them, ten on each side, each about three meters 
wide. 

There were two beds in the room where Mademoiselle 
Henriette had turned on the electric light. 

“T must apologize,” she said, “if I put the child with 
you in the same room for the first night. I did not 
know that there would be two of you. Sleep well, and 
do not let yourselves be disturbed to-morrow morning 
by the bell. It is a day of rest for the newcomers.” 

She left them. Gitelé and Hagar, both seated on 
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their beds, looked at each other. They both smiled, 
not knowing why, but were evidently embarrassed. 

“Let us go to bed,” said Hagar. 

“Yes, let us go to bed,” repeated Gitelé. 

Neither stirred, however, and a few minutes passed. 
Then Hagar murmured: 

“T think that the night is bright enough, and we can 
turn out the electric light.” 

“Yes, let us,” said Gitelé eagerly. 

They had both had the same thought, and were 
ashamed, one of her rags, and the other of her too fine 
linen. 

Reposing now upon her narrow iron bed, the bed 
wherein she could at last sleep alone, Hagar was re- 
flecting upon the mystery of human destiny which, in 
accordance with an implacable rhythm, was repeating 
the same events in the lives of human beings. She re- 
called to mind the day when she had refused to undress 
in the room of Lina de Marville. The epoch which had 
opened for her on that day had now come to an end. 

Gitelé had fallen asleep, whilst the wheel of the aero- 
motor, turned by a stronger breeze, was exhaling 
harrowing plaintive sounds, 
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“We thank you, Mademoiselle Henriette, but you 
really ought to have gone to bed. You are not 
reasonable.” 

“The fact is, I am rather hungry myself,” was all 
she said. 

She was speaking in a curious, blank, metallic voice, 
at moments sounding harsh, but at others almost as 
gentle as that of Cochbas. 

She led the six of them to a table where a plain but 
copious and appetizing meal had been spread. 

Mademoiselle Henriette waited upon them and saw 
to it that they had everything they required. Hagar 
could at leisure examine this strange personage. Her 
age? Fifty, at least, in spite of her very dark hair, 
which she wore divided into two stiff plaits. Her face 
had a wax-like color, and the thin lips were only im- 
perceptibly tinted with a pale rose. Gray eyes shone 
under arched eyebrows. Her profile was angular and 
austere. Mademoiselle Henriette was dressed in black, 
resembling a deaconess, and her collar was fastened, 
by way of a brooch, with a six-branched metallic star, 
the emblem of Zionism. Whilst she was observing her, 
Hagar was aware that she, too, was being closely 
scrutinized by the pitiless steel-gray eyes. 

The new colonists were eating heartily, and Cochbas 
seemed to watch them with an almost childish joy. 


“You know, my friends,” he said, “that soon we 
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shall ourselves be producing everything that is on the 
table. Everything! In three years’ time we must 
manage to attain the business turnover of our 
colleagues at Rishon-le-Zion.” 

“You had better not give her so much to drink,” 
said Mademoiselle Henriette, when Cochbas had poured 
out another bumper of wine for Gitelé. ‘Poor girl; she 
was overcome with sleep a while ago. Where do you 
come from?” 

“From Bessarabia.” 

“There are, of course, no French people among you?” 

“No,” said Cochbas, “but Mademoiselle Moses 


by 


speaks French admirably.” He was anxious to present 
his protégée in a favorable light. 

Mademoiselle Henriette directed her sharp and grave 
gaze upon Hagar. 

“You have lived in France?” 

“No, but I have known many Frenchmen.” 

A silence, fraught with danger, followed. Mademoi- 
selle Henriette, however, did not break it to ask Hagar 
under what circumstances she had made the acquaint- 
ance of the Frenchmen. 

“We shall have plenty of time to talk about this,” 
was all she said, “since we are destined to pass the 
remainder of our lives together.” 

The remainder of their lives!’ Hagar could not help 
shuddering at the simplicity with which this terrible 


CHAPTER VI 


Ir the colony of Jacob’s Well occupied the first rank 
among the agricultural enterprises of Zionism, it was 
neither on account of its wealth, fertile soil and area, 
nor because of its equipment. On the contrary, the 
colony was far from being perfect in any of these 
respects. If, however, in spite of these cruel short- 
comings, Jacob’s Well enjoyed in Palestine a fame to 
which none of the other agricultural enterprises could 
aspire, it was solely because it had at its head Isaac 
Cochbas and Mademoiselle Henriette Weill. 

We know already the essential points of the former’s 
life. In addition to his mystic enthusiasm for the cause, 
he possessed a profound knowledge of the men and 
matters appertaining to the country. Indefatigable 
propagandist, he was also one of the best informed 
advisers of the new régime. It was a well-known fact 
that Sir Herbert Samuel, the British High Commis- 
sioner, held him in very high esteem, and would have 
been happy to keep him at Jerusalem. Cochbas, how- 
ever, just as he had resisted the entreaties of the Baron 
in 1906, refused to listen to the new flattering advances 
in 1920. It was his opinion that he would be untrue to 
himself, were he to accept a post and become the kind 


of high functionary they were trying to turn him into. 
98 
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His co-religionists were already too eager to solicit 
posts in the T'shin of the new Jewish State. How could 
one expect the ancestral soil to produce the abundant 
sheaves predicted by the prophets, if its sons, returned 
from exile, began by shirking their first duty which was 
that of cultivating the land with their own hands? The 
agrarian fanaticism of Cochbas was uncompromising, 
immovable. One of the first to be called to Jerusalem 
by Sir Herbert, Cochbas had consented to leave his old 
colony of Rishon-le-Zion, founded by Baron de Roths- 
child, where he had worked for six years as an obscure 
laborer, under the clear understanding that he would 
remain in the capital for a short time only. As soon 
as the administrative machinery installed by the 
strange Anglo-Jewish combination had been set in 
motion, Cochbas insistently claimed permission to found 
another farming center in Judea. He was allowed to 
choose any of the territorial concessions at the disposal 
of the Government, and his choice had fallen upon the 
spot where the colony of Jacob’s Well is now situated. 
The immediate vicinity of Nablus, one of the rare towns 
of some importance in Palestine, was not such an ad- 
vantage as it appeared to be. The soil was not at all 
suited for the vine growing he intended to introduce 
there. The rains, frequent in winter and in the 
autumn, spoiled and loosened the soil, precipitating 
poor arable land into the ravines. Then again there 
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was the population in the neighborhood, scarcely 


sympathetic towards the newcomers. The pure ortho- 
dox sons of Israel had never had any occasion to be 
satisfied with the town of Jeroboam. In addition to a 
few remaining old, red-turbaned Samaritans, there were 
also a few ill-natured, cantankerous Christians, always 
ready, on the sly, to lend a hand to the Bedouins, the 
worst enemies of the new colonists. Even more than the 
Bedouins of Hebron, those of Nablus held the Zionists 
in detestation. They did not hesitate every year, at 
the feast of the prophet Nebi-Moussa, to walk twenty 
miles to Jerusalem for the sole purpose of publicly pro- 
testing against the despoilers. In addition to this 
public manifestation, they never ceased to wage an 
underhand war, calculated to make life unbearable for 
the newcomers. One day it was a row of young vine 
stocks which had been ruined, as if Samson had let 
loose among them his flaming foxes. The next day, five 
or six heads of cattle had disappeared as if by magic. 
Another time agricultural implements, left for a few 
minutes unguarded in a field, had been found unfit for 
use. Two colonists returning one night from the town 
had been murdered, and the English authorities of 
Nablus had to be appealed to. It was a painful 
necessity, for not only did the authorities treat the 
plaintiffs with a certain amount of contempt, but, in 


punishing the culprits, they showed a harshness and 
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severity calculated to increase tenfold the resentment 
of the nomads against the Jews. 

Instead of being dissuaded and discouraged, Cochbas, 
on the contrary, saw in these difficulties a reason for 
strengthening his resolution to erect the monument of 
his dreams at Jacob’s Well. Another reason militating 
in favor of the site he had selected was the vicinity 
of the most important route in Palestine, leading from 
Haiffa to Jerusalem and running through Judea, 
Samaria and Galilee. Isaac Cochbas had been unable 
to evade entirely the friendly entreaties of the High 
Commissioner, urging him not to refuse his services. 
He finally accepted the post of a sort of general 
inspector of the agricultural settlements in the northern 
regions, where steamers anchoring in the port of Haiffa 
ply. Having consented to accept this post, Isaac 
Cochbas soon found out that a corollary of his func- 
tions was the control of the new arrivals and their 
distribution over the various colonies. One should have 
thought that such powers accumulated in the hands of 
the administrator of Jacob’s Well would have resulted 
in a regime of favoritism, as far as his own colony was 
concerned. This, however, would have meant not to 
know Cochbas with his passionate cult for justice and 
his hatred of everything that remotely resembled 
favoritism. As a matter of fact, the circumstances 


and conditions which ought to have assured the pros- 
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perity of Jacob’s Well became, on the contrary, the 
most effectual cause of such a prosperity being impos- 
sible. For two years Cochbas, the eternally deluded, 
had assumed a superhuman task, receiving no other re- 
muneration than the satisfaction derived from a duty 
fulfilled. Hurrying to Jerusalem on every occasion 
when some serious request from one of the colonies in- 
duced the High Commissioner to turn to him for advice, 
he was constantly running forwards and backwards 
from Safed to Afule and from Djenin to Tiberias. In 
the midst of a concert of recriminations and grievances 
reaching him from all sides, he nevertheless found means 
incessantly to fortify his faith. His belief in final suc- 
cess was immense, although it would not have remained 
unshaken for a fortnight in the soul of the most con- 
vinced Zionist. The occupations he had thus assumed 
were such that he would never have been able to cope 
with the worries incumbent upon a director of a colony, 
had it not been for a collaborator he had and who, when 
occasion arose, relieved him of the latter burden. 
Among the stormy meetings during the various stages 
of the revisionist campaign which distinguished the 
French Chamber of Deputies in 1898, some, perhaps, 
will remember a discussion surpassing all the others by 
reason of the uproar it raised. A deputy of Paris, I 
believe it was M. Millevoye, read out from the tribune 
of the Chamber an article which had appeared that very 
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morning in the Aurore, the Aurore of Vaughan and of 
Clemenceau. The article, entitled “An open letter to 
the President of the Council,” was signed Une agrégée 
(a lady qualified for the rank of assistant professor). 
Moderate in form, the article concluded with a sentence 
wherein the writer simply asked for the martial execu- 
tion of Generals Mercier, de Pellieux, de Boisdeffre, and 
several others. Pressed by passionate questions, the 
Minister concerned promised to take severe measures as 
soon as he had ascertained the identity of the writer of 
the article. He kept his word. The next morning, at 
eleven o’clock, the senior clerk of the department deal- 
ing with the teaching staff of secondary education re- 
ceived the visit of a young lady who had sent in her 
card. Tall, badly dressed, a little gawky, she had a 
beautiful, regular face. She was the author of the in- 
criminated article. Having read in the papers the full 
account of yesterday’s sitting of the Chamber, she had 
come for the purpose of being committed to prison. On 
the same evening, the Minister signed a decree suspend- 
ing and depriving Mademoiselle Henriette Weill, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Lycée Jules Ferry, of the 
right of teaching. 

Immediately a flood of letters of congratulation 
poured down upon the young lady. The first two letters 
she received made her shed tears of emotion. One was 
from Emile Zola, the other from Mathieu Dreyfus. A 
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letter from Anatole France reached her a few days 
later; it was delivered by hand at her house by one of 
the master’s servants. 

This date was for the young University teacher the 
beginning of an era of fights, the first episode of which 
came to a conclusion eight years later in the yard of the 
Hotel des Invalides. On that day the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor was delivered, under great pomp, to 
Commandants Targe and Dreyfus. Mademoiselle Weill 
was standing at one of the windows of the hotel, and 
when she saw the red ribbon fastened upon the black 
dolman of the man of the Devil’s Island, she uttered a 
moan and fainted. Excessive triumphant joy had been 
too much for her. 

Strange girl! She had remained the same all through 
the fight. Her gentle voice, her timorous glance, re- 
minding one of a hunted hind, contrasted surprisingly 
with the cold violence of her words and of her writings. 
The hour of justice had at last sounded for her as for 
the victim of courts-martial. By a ministerial decision 
she was reinstated in her post, whilst by another decree 
she was made a member of the Supreme Council of 
Public Instruction. In the meantime, she had obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Letters with a thesis which had 
caused a sensation and was entitled “The AMsthetics of 
Karl Marx.” Professor Andler, President of the Jury 


of Examiners, embraced her, proclaiming her another 
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Spinoza. A little later, before her co-religionist, 
Madame Curie, she had the honor of being offered a 
professorship at the Sorbonne. She refused the chair, 
decided as she was to devote herself henceforth to the 
apostolate which was claiming her. 

She continued to occupy her humble apartment in the 
Rue Tournefort, where she had lived in the days when 
she was only a modest professor at a salary of four 
hundred francs a month. All who counted and had 
since become famous, either at the university or in 
politics, had known the sanctuary of this strange Sibyl. 
At a glance she used to divine under his modest apparel 
the young man marked by the sacred sign of success. 
There were many who had once passed the evening at 
her flat, sharing her frugal meal of fried eggs or cutlets, 
whom she used to meet years later in the street, she 
walking on foot, in the mud of Paris, and they lolling 
in their sumptuous ministerial cars. The car would 
-stop—one could not do otherwise—and the two would 
converse for a few minutes, she more timid than ever, he 
hiding his embarrassment and vexation under the veil of 
weariness, executing a few variations on the lines of the 
famous “Que ses vaines ornements’’ from Phédre. “Ah, 
my dear friend,” he would say, “it is you who have 
chosen the better part, for you have remained yourself 
and are free!” There was no need for her to hear her 


happiness and good fortune vaunted in order to be per- 
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suaded. They would say good-by, she to continue her 
walk, a vague bitter taste in her throat, whilst he, the 
young minister, would lean back upon the cushions of 
his car, and, with a pitying shrug of his shoulders, 
light a cigar. 

Then the war came. Deceived by Germany, in whose 
civilizing mission she had believed, Mademoiselle Weill 
never forgave that country who had thus duped her. 
She never granted herself a minute’s rest, and the neu- 
tral nations knew no more passionate propagandist 
than this girl. The series of lectures she gave in the 
United States produced the most happy results for the 
Allies. President Wilson liked her turn of mind. In- 
troduced to him by two friends, Jacob Schiff and the 
Rabbi Stephen Wise, she soon became a frequent visitor 
at the White House. It was thus to the author of the 
Aisthetics of Karl Marx that the President was in- 
debted for some of his conceptions of France, During 
this period, Mademoiselle Weill was also mixed up, 
sometimes without being aware of it, with those myster- 
ious negotiations which were afterwards to take shape 
under the name of the Treaty of Versailles. One of her 
favorite sallies was that where she affirmed that the 
“fourteen points” could all be found in the Zohar. 

If she had played an important part during the war, 
she played an even greater one in the elaboration of 


peace. Hers was, of course, one of those mysterious 
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réles which have nothing to do with the parts played by 


the puppets of governments whose carriages, on certain 
anniversaries, march past us, surrounded by two lines 
of galloping cuirassiers. We would, however, be com- 
mitting a gross injustice, were we to believe that Made- 
moiselle Weill betrayed the cause of her country of 
adoption at the post where fate had placed her. She 
loved France passionately, but she had her own ideas on 
the questions relating to the country’s interests. These 
ideas, it must be admitted, were also defended by the 
most genuine and most thoroughly representative 
Frenchmen in their repeated declarations. She laid 
down the principle that it would be the basest hypocrisy 
now to try to derive material advantages from a war— 
in the course of which one had never ceased to repeat 
that it was being waged solely for Right and Justice. 
In her opinion, the 1,700,000 heroes had not given their 
blood, a blood as pure as that of the Maccabzans, in 
order to obtain for their country the despicable com- 
mercial clause of the “most favored nation.” 

The confirmation at San Remo of the Balfour Decla- 
ration, establishing in Palestine a Jewish National 
Home, did not come as a surprise to her, since she, more 
than any one else, had had a share in the elaboration 
of this splendid project. To her the Treaty of San 
Remo was an occasion for joy beyond bounds, the kind 
of joy and state of happy exaltation when one rushes 
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out into the street ready to embrace every stranger one 
meets. In an open letter, which she published on the 
following day in one of the principal daily papers in 
Paris, she addressed herself to her brethren, the Jews of 
France. It was a wild hymn, wherein she made an ap- 
pointment with her brethren at the foot of the Tower of 
David. “I am leaving Paris,” she wrote, ‘on Thursday, 
the day after to-morrow, going to Zion Regained, and 
I know that I shall not be alone at 7.40 at the Gare de 
Lyon.” She was not alone, it is true, for a number of 
her friends were also on the platform. They had, how- 
ever, neglected the preliminary of previously providing 
themselves with railway tickets for the long journey. 
They simply came to say good-by and see her off, and 
on leaving the station they heaved a sigh of satisfaction, 
feeling like people who had just seen off a dear but 
somewhat intractable friend. 

Twice she sent news from Palestine, and on both 
occasions her letters, for she seemed to have a mania for 
writing open letters, called forth severe comment. An- 
other letter from her appeared in the same daily paper 
which, three months before, on the day following the 
San Remo Conference, had published her first. In her 
latter missive, Henriette Weill was summoning all the 
Rothschilds to join their brethren already established 
upon the ancestral soil. The threatening tone of her 
letter naturally produced the kind of effect one might 
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have expected. For several weeks it was a standing 
joke in drawing-rooms and in newspaper offices, until 
the revue writers reduced the incident to such a level 
that it was no longer bon ton to joke about it. The 
success of this letter, was, however, eclipsed by that 
which crowned a third missive. Describing the feat of 
arms of Joseph Trumpeldor, who, with only one hun- 
dred men, had defended the colony Tel Chai against a 
host of three thousand Bedouins, Henriette Weill 
addressed herself to Colonel Alfred Dreyfus, inviting 
him to come over immediately and assume the supreme 
command over the Palestinian militia, _This time she 
seemed to have gone too far, and people were beginning 
to wonder whether, after all, it was not a perfidious 
humorist parading under the guise of a passionate 
apostle. Anyhow, no more open letters from Made- 
moiselle Weill were published, either because she had 
ceased to write them, or because measures had been 
taken in high and influential quarters to prevent a repe- 
tition of her epistolary outbursts. 

The first supposition may be the right one, because 
at this moment she was engrossed in her new task. She 
had met Isaac Cochbas at a luncheon given by Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, and these two beings at once concluded an 
alliance. They used to shut themselves up for hours 
together, solely for the purpose of screening their com- 
mon exaltation from the eventual cold showers of criti- 
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cism. One almost feels dizzy in imagining the heights of 
enthusiasm to which they must have climbed in their 
conversations. The constitution of Jacob’s Well was 
the result. Cochbas, exclusively occupied by his admin- 
istrative duties, placed his entire trust in Mademoiselle 
Weill. Needless to say that the organization of the new 
colony was based upon the strictest communistic 
canons. Rarely has a sociologist had an opportunity 
to build with material other than clouds, but Mademoi- 
selle Weill had the good fortune to benefit largely by 
the opportunity offered her. Considering the rather 
commonplace and prosaic protectorship of the British 
Mandate, it was a singularly aerial structure Mademoi- 
selle Weill had raised, bestowing upon it all her love. 
During the first days of their installation at Jacob’s 
Well, Mademoiselle Weill, in a sort of frenzy, partici- 
pated in the hardest labor, and one could often see this 
Professor of Philosophy breaking stones on the open 
road under a scorching sun. She contracted a danger- 
ous fever, which kept her in bed for six weeks hovering 
between life and death. Compelled to yield to the en- 
treaties of the disconsolate Cochbas, she consented 
henceforth to occupy herself solely with the domestic 
and moral economy of the new colony. Even in her new 
occupations, however, she managed to be the first to rise 
and the last to seek rest. A sort of appeasement had 
come over her. The letters she received from Europe 
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were few, and never did she allude to the immense and 
heart-felt sadness caused by the abstention of her breth- 
ren upon whose help she had mostly counted. The time, 
no doubt, was not yet ripe for such an event. Anyhow, 
the cruel raillery attributed to King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia was false and iniquitous. “The Zionist,” he is 
supposed to have said, “is a Jew who pays another to 


go and live in Zion.” 


Mademoiselle Weill was busy darning socks in the 
room, which served as an office for the bursary, when 
some one knocked at the door. Hagar entered. 

‘Already up, my child,” said Mademoiselle Henriette. 
“Tt is not yet eight o’clock, and I told you yesterday 
that you could enjoy a rest.” 

Hagar replied that she was not in the habit of re- 
maining late in bed, and that she was anxious to start 
as soon as possible upon her new task. 

“T will begin,” said Mademoiselle Henriette, “by 
taking you over the colony. Afterwards, we shall see. 
There are no specialized occupations here, and every 
one is asked, as need arises, to put a hand to the wheel. 
And how is the little girl who slept in your room? Did 
she pass a good night?” 

“She is still asleep, Mademoiselle.” 

“Tet her sleep. And then, you must not call me 


Mademoiselle. Let us go out, will you?” 
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The morning promised to be fine. In the west a 
bluish haze was enveloping the summits of Mounts Ebal 
and Garizim. Upon the white stretch of road leading 
to Jerusalem a small car was seen hurrying along, leav- 
ing behind it a cloud of dust. 

“Let us first visit the plantations,” said Made- 
moiselle Henriette. 

Passing the double hedge of barbed wire enclosing 
the buildings, they were at once in the open country. 
Hagar’s eyes were searching for the plantations she had 
just been told of. Mademoiselle Henriette must have 
seen her searching look, for she at once began to talk 
volubly, so as to mitigate the disconcerting effect of 
this first impression. 

“You know, of course,” she said, “that it is the vine 
we have decided to grow at Jacob’s Well, having been 
led to this decision by the nature of the soil, which is 
light to handle and of excellent quality. Besides, we 
must not forget that our administrator has had a great 
deal of experience in vine-growing. He has acquired it, 
as you have no doubt been told, during the six years he 
passed at the colony of our brethren at Rishon-le-Zion. 
The only drawback to vine-growing is that it is not 
immediately productive, the grapes destined for the 
vine-press appearing only after a period of three years. 
You have come here at the right moment, for it is in 


the course of the present year that we expect to gather 
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in our first vintage, which, as everything entitles us to 
hope, will be excellent. The years we have passed have, 
therefore, been the most ungrateful ones. We have, 
nevertheless, managed to live without undergoing too 
many privations, as our comrades may tell you. 
Imagine now the prosperity of our colony when it has 
once entered the period of production. We have already 
obtained contracts for the sale of the first thousand 
hectolitres of wine. I am not very well up in figures, 
but our comrade Igor Wallstein, who is looking after 
the accounts and is keeping the books, will show them 
to you. They are conclusive.” 

They were passing between the furrows, along low 
stone walls. Everything seemed to have been arranged 
with meticulous care and was being kept in good order. 
But Heavens above! what a number of stones! In this 
respect Leopold Greenberg did not seem to have been 
exaggerating. 

“Tsaac Cochbas will be able to give you all the neces- 
sary explanations, but he is away this morning, having 
been called to Nablus by the English Governor. I shall, 
however, try and explain to you a few things. There 
are various methods of vine-growing, and, for the first 
year, we have combined all these methods. Next year 
we shall be in a position to choose the method which will 
have given the best results. You see now that all these 


plantations are very promising. Ah! my dear child, 
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only the soil can give us back a hundredfold the treas- 


ures we entrust to it.” 

As they were slowly advancing, they were now and 
again meeting colonists, busy either tying up or prun- 
ing off vine shoots. 

Mademoiselle Henriette introduced their new com- 
rade to them. 

“How many are we at Jacob’s Well?” asked Hagar. 

“There are eighty of us, among whom we must count 
about thirty who are expert vine-growers. All men, of 
course. There are twenty-seven women employed in 
household work, in the kitchen, in dress-making and in 
the laundry. The rest of the men are either cultivating 
the kitchen garden, for we grow our own vegetables, or 
are looking after the agricultural machinery, and some 
of them are electricians, masons, or carpenters. No one 
is idle here, I assure you. Ah! there is the office of Igor 
Wallstein. Let us go in; he will show you his registers.” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Hagar, “I should first like 
to——” 

“What is it?” 

“Gitelé, you know, the little girl who arrived here 
yesterday with me.” 

“Well?” 

“She has nothing to put on.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Mademoiselle Henriette, ‘‘for- 


give me. What have I been thinking about? Poor child.” 
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She motioned to Hagar to follow her into a store- 
room; on its shelves were rows of rolls of cloth, linen 
and pairs of shoes. 

“We must take the little girl’s measure.” 

“T will do it,” said Hagar. 

She unrolled a piece of cloth, a sort of rough iron-: 
gray serge. The elderly lady looked on in some 
astonishment. 

“Can you make a dress?” 

“T have been a dressmaker,” said Hagar curtly. 

Two hours later Gitelé had her dress, and by noon, 
when they passed into the dining-room, Hagar had 
already made another dress for herself. They looked 
like two younger sisters of Mademoiselle Weill. 

Isaac Cochbas arrived late. Perceiving Hagar, his 
face brightened up and he greeted her with a smile. The 
young woman scarcely replied to his greeting. Turning 
away her head, she caught the glance of Mademoiselle 
Henriette. The latter, attentive to the stage-play of 
gestures, was looking most tenderly from one to the 
other. 

In the afternoon Hagar was busy sewing shirts, two 
for Gitelé, and two for herself. At six o’clock, when 
she was starting upon a new task, Mademoiselle Henri- 


ette stopped her. 
“Now you have worked enough for to-day. You 


deserve a reward. Follow me.” 
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They entered a room adjoining the refectory, which 


also served as a reception room. On the walls were the 
portraits of the great Jews who are the patrons of the 
Zionist movement: Sir Herbert Samuel, several Roths- 
childs, etc. 

Mademoiselle Henriette opened a bookcase. 

“Choose any of the books you like.” 

Hagar looked at her in surprise. How could she have 
guessed her most secret wish? 

Mademoiselle Henriette only smiled. 

“Choose,” she repeated. 

The bookcase contained only works by the most 
illustrious sons of Israel. Hagar read the names of 
Graetz, Heine, Lassalle, Sokolov, Disraeli, and others. 

“TI know that the treasures of our people rouse your 
interest and move you greatly. They are even much 
more precious than you can imagine. Choose.” 

Hagar understood that Cochbas had not been able to 
refrain from referring to the emotion which had swept 
over her a week ago in the plain of Jezreel, when she 
recalled the glory of the past. She was rather annoyed 
with him for this indiscretion. At haphazard she took 
a book, a stout volume, bound in gray cloth. It was 
the Aisthetics of Karl Mare. 

“Henriette Weill?” she said, reading the name of the 
author on the back of the volume. “Is she any relation 
of yours?” 
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“It is myself,” timidly said the old maid. 

“You? You?” 

Hagar was repeating this word with a curious mix- 
ture of astonishment and admiration. 

“You? May I take away this book?” 

Mademoiselle Weill shook her head with an en- 
barrassed smile. 

“Later on, my child, if you do not mind. For the 
present you had better take something else. Here, take 
this and this.” 

She placed two volumes in Hagar’s hands. 

“Those are poets, our poets. Realize deeply our 
greatness first of all, before you learn to reason. At 
present my book will only give you the impression of a 
huge dry-as-dust production. Later on.” 

Alone in her room, after dinner, Hagar opened 
one of the books and she had barely read a few 
lines, when she suddenly thrilled. Was it possible? 
That world of obscure sentiments which had lain 
dormant in the profoundest depth of her being 
was now coming to life and taking a _ tangible 
form! 

The book she had opened was a book of poems, and 
the poem she had begun to read was called: The An- 
cient Law. It was the Sacred Law, the Torah, that 
was speaking. 

“ Do what you like,’ she said unto me, ‘you will never 
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really love their theaters, their museums, their palaces, 
and amusements, your forehead. . .”” 

Suddenly the electric light went out, and in the ob- 
scurity Hagar searched and found some matches. By 
the feeble light of one, she finished reading the first 
verse. And so her eternal restlessness had not been 
something unusual, an inexplicable, abnormal phenome- 
non. It was merely the individual expression of the 
restlessness of her race. 

“<Thy brow,’ ” she read on, “ ‘was bent from thy 
very youth upon sadness and suffering. Beauty will 
always appear unto thee as a luxury, luxury an abomi- 
nation, and amusement a theft.’ ” 

That was it then. Henceforth she was walking on 
the right path. She understood at last that embarrass- 
ment which had come over her before the Torah of her 
youth, that Torah sheathed in a mantle of velvet and 
gold. 

Casting away the burnt-out match, her heart filled 


with an immense proud resignation, she awaited sleep. 


CHAPTER VII 


“You have again passed a good part of the morning 
in the company of Igor Wallstein?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. I have already told you that 
I find his conversation very interesting.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Mademoiselle Henriette. ‘Wall- 
stein is very well educated, having studied law and let- 
ters at Paris and Heidelberg. In addition, he has a 
knowledge of men. He must have told you that he had 
been head of a department in Kerensky’s Ministry.” 

“He has told me so, indeed. But why did he leave 
Russia?” 

“Because he belonged to the Menshevik party, op- 
posed to the Bolsheviki who are now in power. Our 
enemies are generally endeavoring to prove that the 
Jews are responsible for the excesses of the present 
Russian régime, whilst, in reality, there is a greater 
number of Jews among the Mensheviki than among the 
Bolsheviki. As for Igor Wallstein, he left Kerensky, 
when the latter came to Europe. With an ardor, which 
cannot be too highly praised, Wallstein then embraced 
Zionism, and was one of the first to go up to Jerusalem. 
For some time he occupied a rather important post at 
the High Commissariat, but, for reasons which I do not 


know, he did not continue to collaborate with Sir Her- 
119 
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bert. He then came to Jacob’s Well, where, as you are 
now aware, he renders us very valuable service.” 

“Do you not think,” said Hagar, “that he is a little 
too conscious of his own value?” 

Mademoiselle Weill smiled. 

“My dear child,” she said, “there is something which 
is much more difficult than being learned; it is the art 
of appearing to ignore one’s knowledge.” 

Such was the usual tone of the conversations between 
the old maid and Hagar. In six months the latter, 
whom Mademoiselle Henriette was proud to call her 
pupil, had made rapid and astonishing progress in sub- 
jects for which no one would have suspected the former 
dancer to possess any disposition. Hagar’s past had 
never been alluded to, but at moments, as the result of 
some association of ideas, she would suddenly grow 
silent, her gaze becoming vague and somber. At such 
moments, Mademoiselle Henriette, who thought she 
understood her, would silently rise and kiss her. 

Yielding to the dancer’s repeated requests, Mademoi- 
selle Henriette had at last granted her permission to 
read the famous sthetics of Karl Marr. Hagar, no 
doubt, understood but little of it, but by her subsequent 
questions she gave proof of a common sense and of an 
acuteness of understanding which Mademoiselle Weill 
had not found in all the members of the jury before 
whom she had defended her thesis. 
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Hagar, however, seemed to make a somewhat unex- 
pected use of her common sense in choosing the subjects 
for her reading. The harsh and terrible ratiocinations 
of that race—which is known to be the most disputa- 
tious and wrangling in the world—left her almost in- 
different. What attracted her were not the wild im- 
precations of the prophets, clad in animal skins, their 
beards strewn with ashes, but the pomp and luxury 
against which these prophets had been thundering. She 
felt attracted by the all-powerful Athalia, by David of 
the Zohar, his head wearing the seven golden diadems, 
by Solomon, receiving the homage of the Queen of 
Sheba. She was on the side of Ahab against the prophet 
Elijah; on the side of Ezekiah, against Isaiah. Had she 
been compelled to be quite candid and faithful to her 
own self, she would have had to admit that she did not 
regret the Babylonian captivity. Had it not offered an 
opportunity to a daughter of her race to be arrayed in 
all the glories of Assyria? And in modern times, had 
the Temple not been destroyed, would a Disraeli have 
had the opportunity of becoming the undisputed head 
of the proud British Empire? Mademoiselle Weill was 
quite aware of these tumultuous transports, and of 
their lack of orthodoxy, from the point of view of pure 
Zionism. The poor professor was often wondering of 
what use could such studies of the past be to a girl 
destined to pass the remainder of her life wearing the 
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coarse serge of Jacob’s Well? Of what use could be to 
Hagar such a close acquaintance with the lives of the 
great heroines of Israel, who had worn headgears of 
sardonyx stones and chrysoberyls, of women such as 
Bath-Sheba, Delilah, or Berenice? 

But how could she venture to make any remarks 
worth considering to some one whose actions were never 
influenced by her dreams, and who never deviated from 
the right path? And she had to admit that all Hagar’s 

‘actions were absolutely calm and reasonable. She had 
given many a proof of her calm and sound judgment, 
especially in everything that concerned the organiza- 
tion of the colony. 

Originally, the colony of Jacob’s Well had been gov- 
erned acording to a constitution drawn up by Mademoi- 
selle Weill. This constitution was influenced by all the 
dreams of the Doukhobors, of the Moravian Brethren, 
and of the Saint-Simonists, but it was soon found 
necessary to clarify this mystic brew by adding some 
water to it, although the constitution still continued to 
bear an essentially communistic character. All decisions 
were taken, according to the majority of votes, by an 
assembly composed of all the colonists. The General 
Assembly appointed for a year all the holders of offices 
required for the administration. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the head of each department pre- 
sented his report dealing with the internal organization, 
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such reports being approved of by the General Assem- 
bly at an extraordinary meeting. It was at such a meet- 
ing, for instance, that the head of the accountant’s de- 
partment submitted the budget of the colony and 
acquainted the members with the details of revenue and 
expenditure. In the previous budgets only one item had 
as yet figured in the chapter of revenue, and that was 
the subsidy received from the National Fund, a subsidy 
which was being annually distributed by the High Com- 
missariat among the various colonies according to their 
needs. At Jacob’s Well this allowance had hitherto been 
entirely swallowed up by the expenditure of the colony, 
but there was hope that soon the revenue would be in ex- 
cess of expenditure. The colony had already a scheme 
prepared as to the manner in which such a surplus would 
be employed. One-third would be divided among the indi- 
vidual members of the colony, whilst two-thirds would 
go to constitute a common fund to be used for such ag- 
grandizements and improvements of the colony as would 
be found necessary and useful by the General Assembly. 

However important the administrative functions en- 
trusted to any member of the colony, they did not 
exempt him from manual work. One exception only had 
been made, by unanimous consent of the Assembly, in 
favor of Isaac Cochbas. It was already with great 
difficulty that the latter managed to meet all his engage- 
ments and to cope with the enormous tasks the High 
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Commissioner had entrusted him with. On an average, 
he was absent from the colony every other day, and on 
his return all his time was occupied by numerous con- 
ferences with the heads of the various administrative de- 
partments who came to ask his advice on matters relat- 
ing to accountancy, management, agricultural work, 
and building. There was not a question which was not 
submitted to him, and, in reality, everything passed 
through his hands. If this community had hitherto 
been able to exist under a régime from which, as Made- 
moiselle Weill imagined, it derived its strength, it was’ 
only because, irrespective of this theoretical mechanism, 
one man, who was killing himself at the task, had un- 
hesitatingly given to this community two things which 
had nothing of a transcendental nature, namely, his 
constant activity and his heart. 

What could become of a being like Hagar in the midst 
of such an anarchico-administrative imbroglio? The 
reader may join his surprise to that which already filled 
both Cochbas and Mademoiselle Weill. From the very 
first moment the ex-dancer had managed to adapt her- 
self marvellously in these queer surroundings, anyhow 
so new to her. Less than two months after her arrival 
she was called upon to take the place of Dora Abram- 
ovitsh, the wife of Michel Abramovitsh, the electrician, 
as head of the bursarship, Dora having asked to be re- 


lieved of her functions. Her new duties, upon which, in 
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reality, the entire existence of the colony depended, 
Hagar carried out to the general satisfaction, and for 
a woman whose former life had been distinguished by 
prodigality and recklessness, she gave proofs of extraor- 
dinary qualities. This may be explained by the fact 
that there are many sympathetic, extravagant persons 
who, when they are called upon to look after the inter- 
ests of others and not their own, suddenly show a re- 
markable sense of order and economy. Therein they are 
distinguished from so many thrifty and avaricious peo- 
ple who suddenly become spendthrifts and generous, 
when called upon to spend the money of others. 
Hagar belonged to the first class. By a simple 
process which at first consisted in calling forth competi- 
tion between the various merchants who had hitherto 
been selling at high prices the commodities and provi- 
sions required by the colony, Hagar had managed to 
effect a very considerable reduction of expenditure. 
‘And when, simply and clearly, she brought these results 
to the knowledge of the Assembly, the colonists were 
surprised, for, in addition to the saving thus realized, 
the goods had also improved in quality. A number of 
other small details all went to prove the excellency of 
the new management. The men noticed that their ra- 
tions of tobacco and brandy had increased, whilst the 
women were grateful to Hagar, who had procured for 


them softer dress material and linen of a finer quality. 
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A better feeling now reigned in the colony, a spirit 
full of conviction that there are other duties towards 
poor mortals, more subtle duties besides those of cloth- 
ing them or of not letting them die of hunger. On the 
Sabbath day, to which, by all means in her power, Hagar 
had restored its festive character, she usually placed 
flowers on the dining tables. The laundry worked in 
such a manner as to enable every colonist to have clean 
linen on that day. The rooms had been disinfected and 
repainted. There was now a mosquito-net for every bed, 
a looking-glass in every room, and the windows had sud- 
denly taken on a cheerful aspect. 

All these improvements Hagar had realized as if in 
play, and no one knew when she worked, this serious and 
gentle woman, whose temper was as even as a beautiful 
calm lake. The large room, where she usually sat as the 
oracle of the company, had become a sort of salon where 
everybody was delighted to drop in for a talk and tell 
his or her story. Hagar listened to everybody with con- 
centrated attention which was not feigned. At the risk 
of turning her brain into a sort of surprising curiosity 
shop, she listened with the same attention to the most 
incongruous things. People living in the colony and be- 
longing to twenty different nations brought to Hagar’s 
ears echoes from almost the whole world. One day it was 
Michel Abramovitsh, who was recalling the entry of the 
Cossacks of Rennenkampf into East Prussia, of which 
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country he was a native, whilst another day Victor 
Cohen, the American, was describing the splendid Ghetto 
of New York. Raphezl Askensky, the Hungarian, who 
had played a part by the side of Bela Kun and Tibor 
Szamuely, a part which we had better not examine too 
closely, described to Hagar the somber beauty of the 
grand, snow-covered fir plantations. Igor Wallstein, 
throwing back his beautiful blond head of a Semitic St. 
Just, was one day relating, with a casual air, how for a 
whole morning he had once kept General Broussiloff 
waiting. And morning and evening it was the inexhaus- 
tible chaplet of Mademoiselle Weill’s recollections. 

“T then said to Mathias Morhardt: I assure you that 
this won’t do. Immediately we took a cab and ten min- 
utes later we were in the Boulevard de Port-Royal, at 
‘Pressensé’s.’?”” Or again: “I had lunched that day 
with Dehouve in company of Georg Brandes and Ferdi- 
nand Buisson, and we were all three of us rather 
jolly.” 

The only time when Hagar somewhat relaxed her at- 
tentive concentration was when she was alone with Gitelé. 
The little girl had grown almost out of recognition, the 
open air having developed her. She was now a sturdy, 
sunburnt, young woman. In her short skirt and lawn 
chemisette, her hair cut short, a la David, she realized, 
in a charming fashion, the type of androgynous boy 


scout which is the ambition of all Zionist girls. 
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She was the only person with whom Hagar, for whom 


Gitelé had conceived almost a cult, conversed freely. 

‘Don’t you think,” asked Gitelé, “that she is a bit off 
her head, our dear Mademoiselle Henriette?” 

Hagar repressed a smile. “We have no right to 
ask such a question since she is so kind and has done 
so much.” 

“And what do you think of Igor Wallstein? Under 
the pretext that as accountant he often has to talk busi- 
. ness with you, he never misses an opportunity of coming 
here and taking up affected attitudes, trying to show 
himself off to the best advantage. Have you heard the 
rumor about him?” 

“What is it?” 

“They say that he and Dora Abramovitsh es 

“Will you hold your tongue!” 


“You don’t mean to say that you are surprised? You 
know, Michel Abramovitsh has just the right head for 
1 

“The consent of his wife is also necessary.” 

‘And you fancy that she won’t give it, this consent?” 

“Well, I know that she considers Igor Wallstein a 
very handsome boy.” 

“That’s true.” 

“You, too, like him?” 

“I did not say that I liked him. I only said, and I 
again repeat, that he is a handsome boy.” 
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“What does it prove? I know some one who is cer- 
tainly not a handsome boy, and yet, I prefer him a thou- 
sand times to Igor Wallstein.” Hagar remained silent. 

“You do not even ask who it is?” 

“Who is it?” 

“Isaac Cochbas.” 

Hagar did not seem to have heard her. 

“Hagar, Hagar,” said the young girl in a tone of re- 
proach, “why is it that you, who are so kind to every 


body, are never kind to Isaac Cochbas?” 


Like some merciless fire, summer and then autumn 
had passed over the plains of Nablus, and rocks and 
plants, and even the dust-covered herds had taken on 
that dismal gray tint which is the national color of 
Judea. The white road running towards the west could 
scarcely be distinguished from the soil on both sides, 
road and soil being equally calcinated. By the side of 
the almost dried up wells one could see dejected groups 
of nomads continually quarreling among themselves for 
a little muddy water. In the vineyards, the vine shoots, 
deprived of their grapes, depicted on the quicklime the 
contortions of dead serpents. 

The brave vine trees had, however, done their duty as 
a first experiment. They seemed to have realized that 
about a hundred people had placed in them all their 
hope, and they had repaid them a hundred-fold for all 
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their labor and care, lavished for three years with an 
obstinacy full of anguish. 

But even more, perhaps, than the stubborn labor of 
his brethren, the treasures of economic erudition ac- 
quired by Isaac Cochbas at Rishon-le-Zion had worked 
wonders. And now the colony, tired but full of con- 
fidence, was proud of the respectable number of hectol- 
itres collected in the splendid cement cisterns, the con- 
struction of which had swallowed up its last resources. 

To produce is well—but to sell is quite another mat- 
ter. Soon the colonists became aware of the fact that 
there are many difficulties which neither labor, nor 
faith or economy can surmount. Low prices were being 
paid all over Palestine even for the wines sold by such 
old and well-stocked establishments as Rishon-le-Zion 
and Zikron-Jacob, which had plenty of custom. 

For three months the flock of Mademoiselle Henriette 
were a prey to a constant, daily increasing anxiety, till 
one day the sky suddenly cleared. Half of the wine was 
bought at an unexpected price for the French troops in 
Syria, the money to be paid on delivery. An immense 
sigh of relief swelled the breasts of the colonists, every 
one expressing his or her joy in a different way, that of 
Mademoiselle Henriette not being the least curious. 
This lady was not quite sure whether she ought to be 
happy that they had been saved by France, the country 
which she still persisted in considering as the first nation 


as 
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in the world after Zion, or to be sorry that a Marxist 
colony, her colony, owed its salvation to an incontestable 
intervention of the military forces. 

The highly excited nerves of the colonists requiring 
some relaxation, it was unanimously decided to celebrate 
the happy event by some festivities. There should be a 
day of rest rendered even more pleasant by two banquets 
in the organization of which Hagar worked wonders. 
The evening was to terminate with a theatrical per- 
formance, and the piece chosen was called Amoureuse. 
The rehearsals were briskly carried out, the male parts 
being interpreted by Paolo Fiori, a young professor 
from Bologna, on bad terms with the Fascisti of his 
adopted country, and Igor Wallstein, who had also un- 
dertaken the functions of stage-manager. As for the 
part of Germaine, Wallstein wanted Hagar to play it, 
but she refused the offer with an air of embarrassment 
which surprised everybody, except two or three of the 
initiated. 

A stage had been raised in the open air, between the 
entrance gate and the first block of huts. The night 
was clear and fine, and in the intervals, between the cues 
of the actors, one could hear quite near the cries of 
jackals. In the light of the electric lamps white groups, 
emerging from the darkness, could be seen just behind 
the hedges of barbed wire. They were the Bedouins of 
the neighborhood who had left their tents and come to 
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find out what their singular neighbors were up to, and 
what new Witches’ Sabbath they had invented. 

The artistes were warmly congratulated by all the 
colonists, except one who had not been present at the 
performance. During the dinner Isaac Cochbas had 
risen and, unnoticed by others, had left the room. 
Mademoiselle Weill alone had seen and followed him. 
When she returned she reassured the others, although 
her words were somewhat lacking in conviction. Coch- 
bas, she said, was only a little tired and had begged his 
friends to excuse him. 

This evasive explanation caused pain to all present, 
but surprised none, for the health of Cochbas had al- 
ready alarmed them for the last four months. His usual 
overwork was only child’s play to what he had had to 
undergo during the vintage season. For five weeks he 
had literally never tasted any sleep. Then followed 
the tragic period of uncertainty, with the specter of a 
bad sale lurking in the background and threatening 
ruin to all his projects and hopes. Cochbas alone 
of all the colonists had the strength never to let the 
others guess his anxieties. Now that the clouds 
had cleared, the feverish activity which had sustained 
him during the fight was succeeded by a morbid de- 
pression, and it was clear that he did not even try to 
struggle against it. Now that he could afford to do it 
without any remorse, he seemed voluntarily to abandon 
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himself, body and soul, to his mysterious inner distress. 

An entertainment had been given after the theatrical 
performance, and all had then retired to their rooms. 
Hagar was perusing the last pages of a book, when 
some one knocked at her door. Mademoiselle Henriette 
entered. 

“Am I disturbing you?” 

By way of reply, Hagar pointed to a chair. The two 
women looked at each other. 

“T have just left Isaac Cochbas,” Mademoiselle Weill 
said at last. 

“How is he?” 

“Tda Jokai informs me that he has only a month to 
live.” 

Ida Jokai, a stout, red-haired girl, was the doctor of 
the colony, having studied medicine at Montpellier. 

“Ida Jokai may be mistaken,” murmured Hagar who 
had slightly paled. 

Mademoiselle Weill shook her head. “Ida Jokai is 
not mistaken, you know it as well as I do.” 

“Really,” said Hagar, making an effort not to look 
down, “why should I know it?” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

Hagar did not reply. 

“You see that we both know, better even than Ida 
Jokai, what ails Isaac Cochbas and of what death he 
is dying.” 
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“T cannot guess,” murmured the young woman; “I do 
not know what you are driving at.” 

Mademoiselle Weill made a severe gesture. 

“Have you not guessed that he is in love with you?” 
she said sharply. 

Hagar was without defense against gentleness, but 
one had only to speak to her in a threatening tone, and 
immediately she was prepared for fight, making use of 
all the weapons at her disposal. Looking Mademoiselle 
Henriette straight in the face, she said: 

“Well, and what then?” 

“What?” 

“Yes, I say: And what then? What can I do?” 

‘You can put an end to his suffering.” 

“You think so?” 

Then she burst out into a bitter laugh. Had not the 
old maid revealed her thought in its naive nakedness? 
She evidently thought that it would be churlish on the 
part of a woman who had offered her body to so many 
men to make such a fuss now. 

But Mademoiselle Weill, in the pure obstinacy of her 
soul, completed her sentence. 

“Yes, if you consent to become his wife, I am certain, 
do you hear me, certain that he will be saved.” 

“I,” exclaimed Hagar, “marry him! I, to become the 
wife of Isaac Cochbas?” 


Well! and why not?” 
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“Refuse! You have no right to refuse!” 

“T should like to know why. Am I not free here?” 

“No,” harshly replied Mademoiselle Henriette; “no, 
you are not free. Or, rather, you are free only to do 
good. Your freedom ends where the interests of your 
brethren are at stake. Listen to me, it is time for you 
to put an end to an ambiguous position. Examine your 
own mind; ask yourself what you came to Jacob’s Well 
for. If you look upon the colony simply as a haven of 
rest, where you will be able to pass peacefully your own 
selfish life, then tell me so frankly, and I will no longer 
insist. But then I will ask you kindly to spare me in 
future your pretended thirst for biblical knowledge. 
You will, please, no longer assume your reverential atti- 
tude when you recall the lives of Esther, of Jahel or of 
Judith. They, in any case, did not hesitate to sacrifice 
themselves when the salvation of their brethren was at 
stake. They sacrificed themselves, one to a barbarian, 
and the others to brutes. And what is it that you are 
asked to do? To give back his life to a man, our benefac- 
tor, who is dying of love for you. An opportunity is 
offered to you to win the eternal gratitude of the whole 
colony who will bless you for your action. Otherwise, it 
is you who will be responsible for our ruin, for you are 
now sufficiently acquainted with our position to realize 


that no one will be able to fill the place of Isaac Cochbas. 
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With him dead, it will mean the sheaf untied, scattered, 
everybody running away. It will be good-by to every- 
thing. Do you understand what I am telling you? 
Don’t you feel it in you, that moral law which is com- 
pelling you, commanding you to accept my proposal, 
dictating to you your duty, and even more categori- 
cally than that old Torah whose precepts you are 
still so proud of following.” 

“Isaac Cochbas!” said Hagar, and shook her head. 

The pitiful image of the poor, knock-kneed man was 
evidently passing before her mind’s eye. 

“And if I consent to do what you ask me?” 

“Then he will live, I swear it to you, and everybody 
will hold you in reverence.” 

Mademoiselle Weill had seized Hagar’s hand, but the 
latter quickly withdrew it. 

“Tf I consent,” she said, “I do not wish it to appear 
that I have acted under compulsion. I wish it to be 
understood that I did it of my own free will. I require 
the gratitude of none, his least of all.” 

A woebegone smile flitted over her face. 

“All the same,” she murmured, “I had hoped to have 
done with that sort of sacrifice.” 

“Hagar,” cried Mademoiselle Henriette, her voice 
choked with happiness, “you mean to say that you con- 
sent ?” 


“Yes, Mademoiselle, I consent,” she replied. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE marriage between Isaac Cochbas and Hagar 
Moses was celebrated a fortnight later. It was a 
solemnity of a somewhat composite kind and took place 
in the entertainment hall, decorated for the occasion 
with palms and myrtles. Cochbas and Mademoiselle 
Weill, who prided themselves on their atheism, would 
have readily dispensed with the services of the Rabbi 
of Nablus, a peevish and backward old gentleman, who 
never missed an opportunity of denouncing the irre- 
ligious spirit of his neighbors at Jacob’s Well. But 
Hagar, supported by the majority of the colonists, 
insisted upon his coming for the purpose of celebrating 
the marriage according to Jewish rite. 

The inhabitants of the colony had put on their best 
for the occasion, and their European garments, uni- 
formly black, constituted a somewhat strange, almost 
grewsome, contrast with the white hangings, draperies 
and green palms. It was raining, and the wind was 
soughing. Every time a door was opened the flames of 
the candles, looking pale and wan in the bright room, 
flickered. The structure of the building shook, and the 
wheel of the zro-motor, turning madly, emitted strident 
sounds. The clouds suspended over the summit of 
Mount Garizim, were frequently torn asunder by broken, 


vivid flashes of jerky repeated lightning. In spite of 
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these sad atmospheric omens, joy was visible on the 
countenances of all present, but it only feebly reflected 
the happiness which illumined the countenance of Isaac 
Cochbas. He did not seem to be the same man whom, 
only a month ago, everybody had looked upon as a 
candidate for the grave. He glanced furtively at 
Hagar, and his face shone with an immense happiness, 
not without an element of fear and respect. How beau- 
tiful she was! As for Hagar, she suddenly seemed to 
have inherited the deathly pallor of her husband. 

The speech pronounced by Mademoiselle Weill was 
something unheard of in the annals of nuptial eloquence. 
Nothing was missing in this speech, neither the T'almud, 
nor Spinoza’s Ethics, nor Marx’s Capital. She man- 
aged to refer to Nanquet’s Divorce Bill, and did it so 
cleverly that the allusion to it at such a moment did not 
seem to be out of place. In speaking of Cochbas, she 
described, in phrases full of emotion, the various periods 
of his existence. She was necessarily brief when she 
came to praise Hagar’s career previous to her arrival 
at Jacob’s Well. But the services the young woman had 
rendered during the last months of her sojourn in the 
colony were such that they offered plenty of material 
even to the most mediocre of apologists. Mademoiselle 
Henriette accomplished the latter part of her task with 
a passionate lyricism. She saw in this union a guaran- 


tee for the future prosperity of the colony. General 
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applause greeted her last words, when she announced 
that she was authorized to furnish them with an im- 
mediate proof of the happy auspices under which the 
new era opening before them would begin. This very 
morning they had received from Beyruth a check for 
2000 Egyptian pounds, the amount paid for the wine 
they had sold to the French Army in the Levant. 

A successful banquet closed the solemnity, a banquet 
which completely enlightened the poor Rabbi as to the 
manner in which the Zionists were respecting the most 
elementary and incontestable dietary laws of the 
Torah. It was three o’clock, and the repast was ap- 
proaching its end, when Cochbas, at a sign from 
Hagar, rose to his feet: 

“Comrades,” he said, “we thank you, my wife and 
myself, from the bottom of our hearts. You know that 
the marks of affection and of confidence which you have 
so lavishly given us have not been bestowed upon an un- 
grateful pair. All that I can do, all that she——” 

Words failed him, and his voice was choked with emo- 
tion. To help him out of his embarrassment the guests 
began to applaud, and the cheers were still ringing 
when Cochbas and Hagar had already left the room. 
Mademoiselle Henriette accompanied the bride to her 
room, where the latter quickly changed into a traveling 
costume, donning her Haiffa tailor-made dress, altered 


so as to look more austere. They could hear Cochbas 
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walking about in the corridor in a state of feverish ex- 
pectation. 

The treasures of tenderness accumulated in the heart 
of the old professor, who had led an unnatural life for 
over fifty years, were full to overflowing. 

“Ah, my child, my dear little girl,” she cried, “you 
have seen their happiness, but this happiness I will only 
enjoy if you swear to me that you, too, share it.” 

Hagar solemnly assured her that she, too, was happy. 
She was perhaps sincere, but it is also possible that hers 
was one of those fine natures who prefer to run the per- 
sonal risk of perjury rather than destroy the peace of 
mind of their fellow-creatures. 

A car was waiting outside before the gate. Hagar’s 
portmanteau and Cochbas’ carpet bag were placed in 
it, and the couple embraced Mademoiselle Weill. 

“T hope to see you soon again,” she cried, as the car 
was starting. 

“You will think of me on Zion’s hill.” 

A week before, when Cochbas had mustered courage 
enough to ask Hagar what would give her most pleasure 
on the occasion of their wedding, she had replied: 

“To see Jerusalem.” 

He had naturally consented, but as the conscientious 
scruples of this astonishing man could never be silenced, 
even when it was a question of being agreeable to Hagar, 


he had made up his mind to combine this journey also 
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with a tour of inspection which he had to undertake in 
Upper Galilee. His young wife saw nothing to object 
to in that, especially as she was glad of an opportunity 
to see Tiberias. They were supposed to be back in 
five or six days. 

When they reached the wave-crested sea of Galilee, 
the sun was setting in a stormy and majestic sky. At 
the side of the somber mountains of Transjordania, bar- 
ring the western horizon, the first mists of the night 
were already rising. It was from here that ages ago 
those Amalekite hordes used to fall unawares upon the 
Canaanite shepherds, and thirty centuries had so little 
changed the country that the Zionists, too, continued to 
be at the mercy of the same robbers. At the first colony 
where the couple stopped, they learned that the night 
before half a dozen cattle had been carried away by a 
band of Bedouins. 

They remained two days on this seashore, one of the 
most luminous and most gloomy regionsintheworld. They 
passed their first night in the village of Samakh, sleep- 
ing in a sort of vast caravansarai, the hosts being so 
simple and so poor that they could only offer the newly 
_ married couple the hospitality of a common dormitory. 

The night for the redoutable tete-a-tete had thus 
been delayed for twenty-four hours. The next day they 
were the guests of another colony which could boast of 
more comfort, and they had a room to themselves, a 
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room which, on account of its excessive whiteness and 
cleanliness, resembled a hospital cell. Left alone, their 
mutual embarrassment was almost indescribable. Never, 
during all her previous life, had Hagar found herself in 
such a difficult and delicate position, and for the first 
time, perhaps, she fully realized the fact that she had 
been a prostitute. As for Cochbas, his embarrassment 
was immense. He seemed to fear that any audacious 
gesture might signify that there was no need to stand 
upon ceremony with a woman like Hagar. An excessive 
delicacy, however, may often be interpreted in a wrong 
way and appear an offense. Poor Cochbas! He had 
felt his voice trembling, when, asked during the day by 
Hagar to tell her the name of a humble village, he had 
to answer that it was Magdala. 

On the morning after this singular nuptial night they 
left the place, passing the night once more at Samakh. 
On the following day they descended into the valley of 
the Jordan, where the invisible river flows between green- 
ish banks, rising like walls. They left the valley, and 
the country around them suddenly assumed the solemn 
aspect of a cataclysm. All vegetation had disappeared, 
and the car was running swiftly along chalky roads 
under a mackerel-sky, covered by an army of herd-like, 
copper-colored clouds. 

The invisible setting sun was shedding a strange, one 
might say cursed, light over these desolated regions, 
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“Faster, faster,” incessantly urged Cochbas, leaning 
over the chauffeur. 

The car did its best to forestall the approaching 
night. 

It did not succeed, for darkness had already spread 
below the dusky sky, when several lines of twinkling 
lights told Hagar that Jerusalem was near. 

They alighted at the Allenby Hotel. The dining- 
room was full of tourists and English officers, and 
Hagar, as if grown unaccustomed to such surroundings, 
gazed upon this luxury with an air of astonishment. 
Two British officers were persistently staring at her, 
and Hagar thought that she might have met them at 
Salonica or Alexandria. But what did it matter? Was 
not Isaac Cochbas aware of her past life? 

Dinner came to an end, and he asked her whether 
she did not feel too tired to go out for a short stroll. 

“T should like,” she said, “‘to visit at once the Wailing 
Wall. He smiled happily. 

“That is just my own idea,” he replied. 

Outside, whilst they were passing through the winding 
streets of the most appalling town in the world, such a 
sudden feeling of anguish came over her that, for the 
first time, she took her husband’s arm. 

They were traversing somber, tortuous, vaulted 
streets, cut in the rock-like stairs. Other small streets, 


leading perpendicularly to the right and to the left, 
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were suddenly opening alarming holes deep in shadow. 
At a distance of a few yards in front of them, they could 
distinctly hear the rhythmic sound of the footsteps of 
some invisible pedestrian preceding them. 

Hagar was repeating half-aloud: “Jerusalem! Jeru- 
salem!” It was true then! She could hardly believe it. 
This then was Jerusalem! A hackneyed palace! An ome- 
lette auax fines herbes, chops and French beans, the wine- 
list, waiters in evening dress, a lift, and who knows? 
Perhaps also a café-concert. She stumbled, nearly fell, 
and timidly, pressing her arm, he supported her. 
The vaulted streets had disappeared, and they could 
now perceive the sky, covered with white clouds and 
a few stars. 

Cochbas had stopped. 

“We have arrived,” he said. 

Dumbfounded by the darkness which had suddenly 
become more dense, barring the road, she stood still. 
Taking her hand, he gently led her to an enormous in- 
visible wall. They both made the same gesture, and 
stretching out their arms, they leaned upon the invisible 
stones. At regular intervals a bat passed and repassed 
near their heads. 

They remained in that position for five, perhaps ten, 
minutes. What could they have been thinking of in this 
solemn place, in the paradoxical solitude of a spot to 


which, however, at the very moment, were extended the 
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arms of twenty million of their brethren, dispersed upon 
the face of the earth? Hagar had let her head fall upon 
her arms. She may have been crying. Was it over 
herself or over Zion destroyed, over Zion’s captive 
priests and scattered kings? 

Isaac Cochbas, almost fainting for anguish, dared to 
put his hand upon her shoulder. She shuddered. 

“Let us go back,” she murmured, “I feel cold.” 

Returning through the small streets dense with 
shadows, she walked so fast that he had some difficulty 
in keeping pace with her. When the lights of the first 
street, laid out in a European fashion, appeared, he 
heard her heave a sigh of relief. She slackened her pace 
and even smiled when she said: 

“Ah! Here is our hotel. So much the better! I 
could not have stood it much longer.” 

This hall! This American bar. These electric lamps, 
and all only a few hundred meters from the Wailing 
Wall! As they were asking for their key at the hotel 
office, the manager handed Cochbas a wire. 

“Tt arrived immediately after you had left.” 

He was taking such an unconscionably long time 
reading the wire that Hagar felt some alarm. She 
looked at him. His face looked ghastly. ‘What is it?” 

Silently he handed her the wire, and she read: Please 
return at once. Grave event. 

It was signed Henriette Weill. 
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Hagar handed him back the crumpled paper. 


” she said. 


“We must leave at once, 

He was beginning to lose his head. 

“What canit be? What could have happened? Fire, 
perhaps, or the Bedouins?” 

Whilst Hagar was talking in brief sentences to the 
manager, Cochbas had sunk into one of the easy chairs 
in the hall, and was reading and re-reading the wire. 
The words, the numbers, the hour it had been handed in 
were dancing before his eyes. 

Hagar came back to him. 

“T have just rung up all the garages in town, but we 
can have no car before seven o’clock to-morrow morning. 
No chauffeur will venture to travel during the night. It 
seems that the road from here to Nablus is not safe.” 

He looked at her with troubled eyes, full of despair. 

Her voice sounded very gentle when she said: 

“The best thing we can do it to go to our room as 
soon as possible and snatch some rest. We shall, no 
doubt, need all our strength to-morrow.” 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, the car 
they had ordered was waiting for them at the hotel en- 
trance, and their small luggage was placed in it. Coch- 
bas, cheered up by Hagar, was quite a different man 
from what he had been on the previous evening. With 
that power of illusion, the lack of perception of shades 


and gradation common to nervous people, he now only 
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saw reasons for looking at the world from an optimistic 
point of view. Hagar was certainly right, whilst he had 
been mad to get so alarmed and not to attribute a good 
deal to Mademoiselle Weill’s state of exaltation. He had 
just telephoned to Nablus, and they had assured him 
that nothing of an alarming nature had happened in the 
région during the last days. Had there been a fire at 
Jacob’s Well, or an ugly story on account of the 
Bedouins, they would have certainly told him so at 
Nablus. In view of these reasons for being calm, he 
decided not to let the car proceed at once upon the home 
journey. Hagar had come to see Jerusalem, and it 
would be stupid to reduce everything to her common- 
place impressions of the hotel and the recollection of 
their lugubrious and glacial nocturnal promenade. 

“An hour more, just one hour.” 

Cheerfully he ordered the chauffeur to take the direc- 
tion of the Mount of Olives. 

They began by driving along a wide road which would 
have deserved the name of avenue, had it not been for 
the tracts of waste land it traversed. The road was 
bordered by a number of villas such as one frequently 
sees at Cairo, Ramleh, and elsewhere. From time to 
time they passed along interminable white walls, from 
which dust-covered branches of bare shrubs were hang- 
ing down. With some precaution the chauffeur drove 


past a platoon of British cavalry, leading their horses 
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their sleeves turned up upon muscular red arms, looked 
as they all look from Dublin to Pretoria, or from Hyder- 
abad to Sydney: well fed, healthy, and totally indiffer- 
ent to everything around them. One of them, however, 
taking out his pipe from his mouth, let fly some coarse 
compliment in the direction of Hagar which made Coch- 
bas turn pale. She did not, however, seem to have 
noticed it, being engaged in attentively watching the 
rare pedestrians who, in groups of two and three, were 
hastily passing them. What a contrast between the 
strong, strapping soldiers and these furtive, timid ap- 
paritions which filled the young woman with a feeling 
both poignant and strangely queer, a feeling composed 
at once of repulsion, pity and love. She had lived so 
long away from her brethren that she had nearly for- 
gotten these sad and miserable phantoms of her youth. 
Jews at Jacob’s Well were all dressed after the Eu- 
ropean fashion, and as for the traditional rites, they 
observed them in a very attenuated fashion. In contact 
with the latter, she no longer remembered the fact that 
the real Jews were still in existence. And now she sud- 
denly found herself_in the presence of the eternal Isaac 
Laquedems. One could forget them for a time, these 
Jews, but to disown them when they suddenly emerged 
before one’s eyes, that was quite a different matter! Not 


they but the others were the disguised ones, parading in 
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unlikely trappings and borrowed plumes. Here were the 
real Jews with their ungainly, jerky bearing, wearing 
long, black gaberdines, their corkscrew-shaped trousers 
falling down upon their trodden-out boots, and their 
earlocks, blond or red, dangling beneath their black felt 
hats. Others, the old and genuine ones, their heads 
covered with a sort of dismal-looking, shaggy sombrero, 
their hands feverishly pressing the Holy Torah to their 
breasts, were wearing floating, velvety robes, the loud 
colors of which only showed more clearly their horrible 
distress and worn shabbiness. These robes were of vel- 
vet, pale blue, emerald, aubergine and, above all, the 
color of canary, the most favored color because in olden 
times it was that which least showed off the infamous 
round yellow patch. Ah, poor wretches, it is you then 
who are the sons of Jeptha, the magnanimous; of the 
splendid, youthful David ; of Solomon, pure and beauti- 
ful as the lilies of the field! Hagar pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her lips to strangle a sob, but in a moment, 
curbing her distress, she straightened herself. The pride 
born of the consciousness of hate, of universal reproba- 
tion, is even keener and stronger than that called forth 
by general applause and acclamation. The car stopped 
a little beyond Gethsemane, at the foot of the Chapel of 
the Ascension, and before Hagar’s eyes was at last un- 


rolled the panorama of the town, closely resembling 
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An oblong site in the shape of the hull of an over- 
turned boat; pitiful brown spots, which were trees and 
bushes; desolate ditches full of dull shadows. With a 
sadness, so heavy that it deprived the spectators even 
of the strength to feel disappointed, they recognized the 
valleys of Hinnom, Kedron, and Josaphat. They saw a 
mass of grotesque monuments, reminding one of a 
monstrous Lourdes, without either verdure or water; 
churches, seminaries, almshouses and hospitals resem- 
bling prisons or barracks, down to that famous mosque 
of Omar, so much admired, but which, in reality, looks 
like some fragile toy left behind upon a leprous oil-cloth. 

The poignant and hideous emptiness of this mono- 
chromatic chaos is redeemed only to a certain extent by 
the sinister grandeur of the sky, with its host of fan- 
tastic and wild clouds, by the picture in the background, 
those tragic mountains of Moab, resembling the hills in 
some cured moon. It is also redeemed by the somber 
grandeur emanating from the horror and desolation of 
the Dead Sea, glittering like some sheet of tin plate in 
the depth of a mephitic abyss. Everything here seems 
to have ceased to conform to the customary canons of 
ordinary life. The very light is only the wan light filter- 
ing through ventholes and falling upon a heap of rub- 
bish accumulated in some cellar. The few birds, flying 
in the air as if gasping for breath, seem to be draining 
their share of malediction. The faint noises rising 
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above the ground—such as that made by an ass-driver 
flying into a passion against his ass, by a cock crowing 
himself hoarse, or by a smith hammering at his anvil— 
have something cracked and unnatural about them, as 
though they were being made in a world where the 
acoustics are not the same as elsewhere. 

One must be in the company of a beloved being to be 
able to appreciate quite plainly either the beauty or the 
horror of a country. In horrified astonishment Isaac 
Cochbas had just realized the fact that he was seeing 
Jerusalem for the first time. He understood now what 
a terrible imprudence he had been guilty of in allowing 
Hagar to compare her glorious dreams with the pitiless 
reality. For the moment he did not even dare to look the 
woman in the face. Feeling the necessity of breaking, 
in some way or another, that oppressive silence which 
had fallen upon them since the car had stopped, he 
made an effort, tried to talk, to mention names, and 
to recall memories. He pointed out here the pools of 
Shiloah, there the ancient site of the Temple, yonder 
was the depression in the soil where the soldiers of Titus 
had gathered for the supreme attack. The tower over 
there had been constructed on the very site where once 
had stood the tower of David and from which the King 
had for the first time caught sight of the wife of Uriah. 
It was yonder hill which the old King in distress had as- 
cended when he had to flee the capital in consequence of 
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the revolt of Absalom. Over there was—but it was a 
useless effort Cochbas was making. He felt his voice 
drying up in his throat, so great was the dreadful irony 
of the contrast between the glorious recollections of the 
past and the spectacle of the present unfolding at their 
feet. They remained silent before this gigantic sep- 
ulcher until the chauffeur, discreetly blowing the horn, 
furnished them with the pretext, which they would never 
have dared to find themselves, to return to their car. 

_ The return journey was effected without any incident, 
and it was not yet eleven o’clock when they arrived at 
the colony. They were informed that Mademoiselle Weill 
had gone to Nablus that morning, but would not be long 
in returning. Instinctively feeling that it would be best 
not to raise suspicions among the colonists by asking 
questions, especially as they did not seem to be aware of 
anything, they sat down in the office, anxiously awaiting 
the return of the old maid. They had not long to wait, 
for soon Mademoiselle arrived. Her pallor, her rav- 
aged, drawn face, told Cochbas clearly that his worst 
apprehensions of yesterday had not been groundless. 

‘What has happened ?” 

Mademoiselle Henriette placed her hand upon her 
heart. Hagar, having risen with the intentions of leay- 
ing the two alone, Mademoiselle Weill detained her. 

“No, please, stay. You are not in the way, my child.” 

She was wringing her hands. 
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“My friends,” she cried, “my poor friends.” 

“What is it? In Heaven’s name, what it is?” repeated 
Cochbas in a tone of anguish. 

“Igor Wallstein a 

“Well, what about Igor Wallstein?” 

“He has run away with Dora Abramovitsh.” 

“Igor Wallstein and Dora Abramovitsh?” 

Horrorstruck, Cochbas could only repeat the two 


names. Hagar remained silent, waiting for Made- 
moiselle Henriette to continue. 

“But why? Where did they go to?” 

“I do not know yet. The British authorities at 
Nablus will send us any information they may obtain. 
Have they gone to Syria? Did they board some 
steamer? I repeat it, we do not know yet. But in leav- 
ing here Igor Wallstein has taken away all the money.” 

Isaac Cochbas jumped up; he was livid. 

“Money? Which money?” 

“The money in our cashbox. He had the key to it.” 

Cochbas staggered to a corner of the room where a 
small safe stood, but Mademoiselle Weill shook her head. 

“No use to look,” she said, “there is nothing in it; it 
is empty.” 

“How much was there?” 

“A little under a hundred pounds, but he has taken 
ail? 


Cochbas came back and sank heavily on his chair. 
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“How did it all happen? Tell me!” 

“The day after your departure he went to Haiffa, 
which was only natural, and Dora Abramovitsh accom- 
panied him. She had so arranged matters that she had 
some purchases to make. They were expected to be 
back on the same day. In the evening they had not 
returned, nor on the following morning, and I began to 
feel worried. I telephoned to Haiffa and was informed 
that Dora Abramovitsh had been seen in a bazaar where 
she had bought a small trunk. As for Wallstein, im- 
mediately on his arrival he had cashed the check at the 
Anglo-Levantine Bank.” 

“The check? What check?” 

“The check of the Commissariat of theSyrianArmy.” 

‘He has cashed the check?” 

“Of course, it was for this that he went to Haiffa.” 

“And this money he has also taken with him?” 

“Of course.” 

Cochbas was wiping his forehead. 

“But then it means that we are penniless?” 

“Just so.” 

All the three remained silent awhile. Isaac Cochbas 
broke the silence after a few moments, stammering out a 
question: “Have you lodged any complaint?” 

“I have informed the police of the disappearance of 
two members of the colony, but I thought it wiser not to 
mention the money. Was I right?” 
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“Yes. And here? Are they aware of what has hap- 
pened ?”” 

“No one as yet knows of it, except Michel Abram- 
ovitsh. I had to tell him, and I did it as delicately as 
possible. He took it in a most dignified manner. As 
for the others, there is always time.” 

“Yes,” cried Cochbas in despair, “there will always 
be time to inform them that they will have to disperse 
over other colonies.” 

Mademoiselle Henriette clasped her lean white hands. 

‘*“Have we come to this?” 

“Don’t you know it as well as myself? Jacob’s Well 
is dead.” 

“Jerusalem! Could we not find some money at Jeru- 
salem?” 

He shook his head vehemently. 

“TI, more than any one else, know that this is impos- 
sible.” 

It seemed as if a dismal rain of ashes had suddenly 
fallen upon the small room. The phantom of distress of 
Zionism had appeared to them. 

“We have nothing to look to before the 1st of Febru- 
ary, and how are we to live till that date? No, I tell 
you, it is all over.” 

Tt was at this moment that Hagar, who had not yet 
opened her lips, calmly asked: 

“Could we not turn to the Baron for help?” 


CHAPTER IX 


One never knew exactly at Jacob’s Well what had be- 
come of the fugitives, the police having displayed only 
a lukewarm activity in the matter. Cochbas, on the 
other hand, had decided not to lodge any complaint, and 
his decision was approved of not only by Hagar and 
Mademoiselle Weill, but even by Michel Abramovitsh, 
who had shown throughout a resignation beyond all 
praise. Job, on his dunghill, did not prove himself a 
man of greater serenity than did this husband who so 
placidly accepted the decision of the Eternal depriving 
him of his flighty spouse. Had Cochbas addressed him- 
self to the Courts of Justice, he knew that the colony 
would anyhow never have recovered the money. The af- 
fair would have only spread about, and to the material 
damage the scandal would have added an irreparable 
moral prejudice. 

For a whole week Cochbas and Mademoiselle Weill 
were unable to come to any decision. They were still 
trying to disbelieve the reality of the catastrophe, 
hoping against hope that Igor Wallstein would return. 
It might have been, on his part, an amorous escapade, 
or, seized with remorse, he might send back a part, at 
least, of the money he had stolen. Alas, however, the 


former head of one of Kerensky’s departments never 
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justified these hopes. No news from Wallstein reached 
the colony, but a few business letters arrived, reminding 
the colonists that several payments would soon fall due. 
Cochbas passed this week in journeys, racing forwards 
and backwards between Jerusalem and Haiffa. The 
austere apostle who had never lightly spent a penny 
knew in these days the bitter humiliations awaiting 
fraudulent bankrupts or prodigal sons of good families. 
Neither delay nor support, not even some hope, were 
held out to him, and he soon had to admit that only one 
chance of salvation remained, and that was to be found 
in the suggestion made by Hagar. 

In justice to Cochbas, it must be said that he did 
everything in his power to avoid playing this last card, 
and he made his decision only after a painful struggle 
with his conscience. His former close connection with 
Baron de Rothschild would have filled with assurance 
a less delicate soul, but Cochbas, when remembering the 
kindness ‘shown to him by the grand old man, only 
thought of the fact that he had refused to listen to the 
latter’s objurgations. He had been urged to rejoin the 
fold at the Faubourg Saint Honoré, where he would be 
more useful, but he had loudly proclaimed his intention 
of fighting his battle in Palestine, and had even fre- 
quently announced his success and triumph in a tone 
that made further insistence impossible. And here was 


he being compelled not only to confess his failure, but 
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also to hold out his hand for assistance. One can, there- 
fore, easily conceive his distress and imagine his wounded 
pride, and above all, his fear of the terrible “I told you 
so,” the more so as these words would be uttered by 
some one he so highly respected. 

In these hours of mortal anguish Cochbas, no doubt, 
would never have found the necessary strength for the 
intense fight had it not been for the constant help of 
Hagar. Her presence alone was a balm to his misery, 
and in a moment when all was crumbling down around 
him, he had to render himself justice and admit, with an 
almost sacred emotion, that at least as far as Hagar 
was concerned he had not been mistaken. Hers was one 
of those personalities who require the dim light of ad- 
versity to emit to advantage that luster which is pe- 
culiar to them. The last events had been a terrible 
blow to Mademoiselle Weill. There were moments when 
the sudden storm which had broken loose had the effect 
of giving a new, thought-alarming lease of life to her 
ardor, but there were also moments when the flame 
burning in her grew dim, or flickered to such an extent 
that there was reason to fear for its utter extinction. 
At certain moments, the old friend of Mathias Morhardt 
would, in a sort of rage, declare her intention of taking 
up her pen and writing an open letter to all the papers 
in the two hemispheres wherein she would stigmatize, as 
they deserved, the selfishness and blindness of Israel. 
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These frantic fits and raving outbursts were succeeded 
by periods of utter depression during which the old 
maid was only a poor, shriveled-up old woman, sitting 
by the fire, her chilly hands crossed upon her knees, and 
muttering incoherent words. Instead of inspiring the 
colonists with new hope, there was the danger of Made- 
moiselle Henriette’s becoming the surest agent of a 
moral defeat. But, luckily, there was Hagar. How 
could one admit that Jacob’s Well was being seriously 
threatened with disaster, when the tempest had brought 
about no perceptible alteration in the mode of life of 
the colony? There was even more. The general com- 
fort and well-being seemed even to have increased, and 
the agitated and alarmed flock felt itself the subject of 
even more solicitude and care. The linen was whiter 
and the fare better and more varied. There were flowers 
on the table at every repast, those melancholy but 
beautiful anemones which Gitelé, at Hagar’s request, 
went out to gather daily at the foot of Mount Garizim 
so as to gladden the hearts of her brethren. By a thou- 
sand and one unexpected attentions, Hagar endeavored 
to hide from the gaze of her brethren the sword bran- 
dished by the angel of destruction, and glittering al- 
ready between the threatening clouds. Who could think 
of despair, when the wife of Isaac Cochbas was so 
calmly and regularly attending to her household duties? 
Everybody was grateful to her, but no one did her more 
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justice than her own husband, he who knew that only 
eight months ago Martha had still been a Magdalene. 

Till the last moment they had persisted in waiting for 
some happy event which had not come to pass. A fort- 
night only now remained till the day when the first pay- 
ment would fall due, and the necessity for immediate 
action made itself felt. Admitting that the Baron would 
grant their request, there was not a minute now to be 
lost. One morning, therefore, Cochbas resigned himself 
to the painful task of sitting down at his desk in front 
of a sheet of paper placed for him by Hagar. Now and 
again he would let his pen drop from his hand with a 
gesture of despair, but, meeting the gaze of his wife, 
he would take it up again. Mademoiselle Weill, huddled 
up in a corner, was present at this scene, but was unable 
either to intervene or to offer any advice. It is one 
thing to write a proud page on the Aisthetics of a Ger- 
man sociologist, but quite another when it is a question 
of choosing the terms, as dignified as possible, in which 
a begging business letter is to be couched. Hagar nat- 
urally took no part in the elaboration of the epistle. 
The passages, however, written in the right tone, she 
approved in such a way that Cochbas had only to re- 
write the others on the same lines, 

The letter was at last ready. The Baron was asked 
to grant them a loan of one hundred thousand francs, 


a sum which, as they had calculated, would enable them 
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to make ends meet until the next vintage. Briefly, the 
Baron was made acquainted with the unhappy circum- 
stances which compelled the colony to have recourse to 
him. Hagar and Cochbas went to Nablus where they 
sent their letter by registered post. They had calcu- 
lated the delay which would have to elapse before an 
answer came. It was the seventh of December, and it 
would be wise not to expect anything before the 28th. 

But on the 14th of December Cochbas, like a whirl- 
wind, penetrated into Hagar’s office. Triumphantly 
flourishing a wire, he cried: 

“Saved! We are saved.” 

Hagar had risen, somewhat pale. 

“Has the money come?” she asked. 

Choked by emotion and unable to speak, Cochbas, by 
way of reply, handed her the wire. It contained about 
one hundred words and its tone was both precise and 
paternal. 

The Baron was informing them that he had at once 
placed at the disposal of the colony the sum of fifty 
thousand francs, payable at the Palestinian Bank. As 
for the remaining fifty thousand, he wished to obtain a 
few more details from Cochbas himself, whom he would 
be happy to meet again on this occasion. Cochbas was 
consequently asked to take off from the fifty thousand 
francs the sum required for his journey to Paris where 
he would find the Baron till the 15th of January, a date 
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on which he would have to leave the capital for a few 
weeks. 

Hagar lifted up her head. 

“We must reply at once. When does the next steamer 
sail for Europe?” 

“T do not know, but we can soon find out.” 

“We must ring up Haiffa at once.” 

Mademoiselle Weill who had entered was now joining 
her hosanna to that of Cochbas. The opprobrium 
which, for twenty days, she had unceasingly heaped 
upon all the great international Jews had now turned 
upon her lips to wild and excessive praise. In the midst 
of this delirium of joy Hagar alone retained the same 
calm which she had shown during the days of anguish. 

“How much will the costs of the journey, including 
the expenses for the stay in Paris, amount to?” she 
asked. 

“T do not know exactly, but we have plenty of time 
to make the estimate. Three, perhaps four thousand 

francs.” 
. “Say five thousand. We consequently have forty-five 
thousand francs which we can at once dispose of.” 

She rapidly covered a sheet of paper with figures. 

“This sum will enable us to carry on till the first of 
February. We must, therefore, be certain of being in 
possession of the remaining sum by this date. Do you 
think that we can count upon this money?” 
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“It is a gratuitous insult to the Baron even to ask 
such a question,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Weill. ‘You 
are young, my child, and your youth is your only ex- 
cuse. You do not know who that man is. Know then 
that he is the good genius, the father of Zionism. I pro- 
pose that we immediately give to our entertainment hall 
the name of “Edmond de Rothschild Hall.” 

The wire was sent the same day. They telephoned to 
Haiffa, and a cabin was booked on a steamer which was 
to sail on the 22nd of December, that is a week later. 
The Baron was informed that the champion of Jacob’s 
Well would be in Paris on the 30th. 

During the week that followed Hagar and her husband 
would have had plenty to do, had they felt inclined to 
undertake the task of abating the ever-increasing ex- 
altation of Mademoiselle Weill. Twenty times perhaps 
she had written and rewritten the draft of the speech 
which Cochbas was supposed to deliver before the 
Baron. Luckily for the two, they had plenty of other 
work in hand. 

They tacitly agreed upon the principle that Cochbas 
should leave on his mission care-free, and they conse- 
quently established a detailed balance-sheet of the col- 
ony from the day of its foundation till the moment of 
Wallstein’s escapade. During Cochbas’s absence the 
task of watching over everything would naturally de- 
volve upon Hagar. Her husband had no worry on that 
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score, but Hagar herself carried her scruples to the very 
extreme. Impressed by the responsibility, she felt that 
she was not sufficiently acquainted with all the details. 
She questioned her husband incessantly, anxious to 
grasp every point in its minutest details. She suc- 
ceeded so well that it was soon she who, in her turn, fur- 
nished her husband with information on certain points 
of which he had hitherto been unaware. 

Convinced now that the fate of his comrades could not 
be entrusted to better hands, Cochbas wanted something 
more. He made up his mind that when he took leave of 
Sir Herbert Samuel, he would assure him that in his ab- 
sence the Commissioner could find at Jacob’s Well some 
one capable of furnishing him with the most precise in- 
formation on general questions for which he was in the 
habit of addressing himself to Cochbas. In a few days 
Hagar had managed to make herself acquainted with 
all the details of the Palestinian Administration and 
with the Zionist policy. She had assimilated all these 
difficult notions with a quickness and facility which 
taught the amazed Cochbas that the management of 
a State is based upon economic laws and principles 
but little different from those according to which the 
budget of a poor dancer at the café-concert is estab- 
lished. 

In a measure, however, as his worries about the fate 


of the colony were disappearing, his sadness at the 
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thought of leaving Hagar increased. Cochbas felt 
strangely weak at the very thought of having to be 
separated from her so soon, whilst overwork and the rec- 
ollection of the mortal hours of anguish he had recently 
lived through were so many more injurious elements. 
His strength, more than ever, now threatened to give 
way, even more so than in those days of prostration 
which had preceded his marriage. Hagar was not de- 
ceived by his forced feverish activity. The brightness 
of his eyes did not escape her, nor did she fail to notice 
the strange warmth of his hand, when they shook hands 
on bidding each other good-night. She thought, how- 
ever, that only a few days now remained till the day 
when the steamer sailed, and hoped that the enforced 
beneficent rest he woul enjoy during the crossing would 
be soothing to the nerves of this poor, restless being, and 
bring him the appeasment he so much needed. 

It was Wednesday, the 19th of December, and they 
had passed the afternoon together, busily engaged in 
comparing figures. After dinner, Cochbas wanted to 
resume work, but he looked so tired out that Hagar 
would not allow him to do it. She sent him to bed, 
whilst she herself remained in the office where she used 
to work till ten o’clock when, as usual, the electric light 
went out. Lighting an oil lamp, she continued to work. 
In her loft, at the laundry of Fanar, when the gas had 
been turned off, she had thus once worked by the light 
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would change her future. 

Full of the recollection of the past, she had aban- 
doned her figures for a moment and soon felt that any 
attempt to continue her work that night would be use- 
less. Putting out her lamp, she left the room, crossed 
the yard, and went towards the building where their 
bedroom was. A pale moon was shining, and in its light 
the white paddles of the still ero-motor were sparkling. 

The room was in darkness, and Hagar had forgotten 
her matches. She was groping and searching for a box 
everywhere, on the table and on the chest of drawers, » 
when cold horror suddenly seized her. 

A strange sinister noise, resembling the clacking of a 
valve, reached her ear. It came from the left corner 
where her husband’s bed stood. A hiccough, followed 
by a dreadful moan, was audible. Hagar was almost 
distracted, and feverishly searching for the matches she 
at last found the box and lit the lamp, luckily near at 
hand. The light revealed unto her a horrible spectacle. 

His arm hanging out of his bed, his head thrown back 
on the pillow, stained by blood which issued from his 
mouth in thin streams, Cochbas seemed to be breathing 
his last. 

The next room being occupied by Gitelé, Hagar had 
only to knock against the partition wall, and the child 
came immediately. 
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Jokai,” said Hagar briefly. “Don’t alarm any one else.” 
The two women came almost immediately, Made- 
moiselle Weill wrapping her lean body in an extraor- 
dinary gray shawl, whilst stout Ida Jokai was arrayed. 
in a dressing-gown of mauve pilon. Her ruddy face, 
crowned with a multitude of hair-curlers, grew suddenly 
pale at the sight of the basin full of blood-tinged water. 
Hagar had already washed the face of the patient, 
and was now proceeding to change the pillow-case, at- 
tending to her task with jerky, precise movements. 

“What a misfortune, my dear girl,” wailed Made- 
moiselle Weill, “the poor boy. Ah, really it seems to 
have been decreed that we are to be spared no trial.” 

Hagar motioned to Gitelé, enjoining her to take the 
old maid away somewhere else, where she could continue 
her lamentations. 

Ida Jokai had been successful in stopping the hemor- 
rhage, but at dawn it started again, and she informed 
Hagar that a fatal issue might be expected at any mo- 
ment. 

“He is suffering from what is commonly called gal- 
loping consumption,” she said, “and I have never seen 
this disease progressing so swiftly and so violently. It 
is true, your husband was very tired, and I had scolded 
him more than once for his carelessness, but I could not 


manage to make him listen to reason. Well, it is no use 
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wasting time now in recriminations. Let us do our best 
to save him.” 

“Will you succeed?” asked Hagar. 

Ida Jokai nodded. 

“I hope so,” she said, “on condition, of course, that 
he has no second seizure to-day. Following soon upon 
the first two attacks, I doubt whether he could stand a 
third.” . 

The dreaded seizure did not come, and in the evening 
Ida Jokai seemed to be more confident. 

“There is an improvement,” she said; “there is cer- 
tainly an improvement, but we must not shout victory 
too soon.” 

Turning to Hagar, she said: 

“As for you, my dear, you will kindly do me the 
favor of taking some rest.” 

“No,” replied the young woman, “et me watch at his 
bedside another night.” 

The next day, at noon, Hagar had left Cochbas 
slumbering, and at about three o’clock she was working 
in her office, when Mademoiselle Weill entered. 

“He is awake,” she said, “and wishes to speak to 
you.” 

“Do not let him exert himself too much,” whispered 
the doctor in Hagar’s ear, when the latter was standing 
at her husband’s bedside. 


Isaac Cochbas’ head was resting upon the pillow, and 
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his face was almost bloodless. Tears welled up in 
Hagar’s eyes. 

He was talking, and Hagar had to bend down over 
him, nearer than she had ever done before, in order to 
catch his words, his voice not being above a whis- 
per. 

“It is Friday to-day,” he said. 

“Yes, Friday.” 

‘The steamer on which my cabin has been booked is 
sailing to-morrow evening, and the Baron is expecting 
me.” 

Hagar made a gesture. He stopped her. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said. “It will be impossible 
for me to travel, but the Baron is waiting.” 

“We can wire him,” said Hagar, “and the Baron will 
understand. In a fortnight, in a month at the most, 
you will be better, and then e 

He shook his head. 

“There is no better man in the world than the Baron, 
none so kind,” he said, “but we are in his debt. He has 
asked for explanations; we must furnish them. Now I 
feel that neither in a fortnight nor even in a month shall 
I be able to go to Paris. The Baron has given us an- 
other proof of his confidence, and we must prove our- 
selves worthy of it. We must do what he has asked us 
to.” 

“What can we do?” 
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“Some one from the colony must leave for Paris to- 
morrow.” 

“Some one from the colony?” asked Hagar. And she 
suddenly seemed to guess the reason why he had sent 
for her. 

“Some one? Mademoiselle Weill?” 

Again Isaac Cochbas shook his head. 

“Not Mademoiselle Weill.” 

“Why not?” 

He had to make an effort to speak. 

“T cannot talk much,” he said. “I must husband my 
strength and reserve my words for useful and indis- 
pensable things. I cannot waste them in explaining to 
you the reasons why we must not entrust Mademoiselle 
Weill with the mission of going to Paris to see the 
Baron. No one loves and honors her more than I do, 
and I can, therefore, frankly assure you that in Paris 
Mademoiselle Weill would only jeopardize the interests 
of the colony. No, it is not Mademoiselle Weill that 
ought to go.” 

“Who, then?” 

He smiled and made a gesture. 

“T!” exclaimed Hagar, “I go to Paris? I speak to 
the Baron? But that is impossible. I could not do it; 
I am not capable of doing it.” 

“No one is more capable than you,” he said gently. 

The specter of death seemed to have freed his mind 
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from the clouds of Utopia. For five minutes, speaking 
in a voice so low that at any moment it seemed on the 
point of failing, he pointed out to Hagar her duty. 
Pale and erect she listened to him, whilst he was weaving 
a crown, unexpected and yet so well deserved, for her 
forehead. “It is the will of destiny,” he said—Cochbas 
never appealed to Jehovah—“that you should go.” 

With a woebegone smile he concluded: 

“Tt is for the first time that I insist so much, is it not? 
But when it is a question of upholding the interests of 
my brethren, I feel more eloquent than when I have to 
plead my own case. Besides, there is no need for me to 
tell you, who are so imbued with the spirit of our splen- 
did history, that the women of our race seem to have 
been entrusted with the sublime mission of redeeming, in 
every detail, the fault once committed by Eve.” 

Amazed at the turn events had taken, and frightened 
at the strange thing happening to her, she was listen- 
ing to him. Fleeting images were passing before her 
mind’s eye, images borrowed from cinematic produc- 
tions of actualities. Paris! The wonderful word was 
buzzing in her ears. It was to Paris, then, one had to 
go to seek salvation for Jacob’s Well. Cochbas never 
took his eyes off his wife, and the light in his eyes was 
so radiant that Hagar almost staggered. Kneeling 
down before the bed, she seized the poor emaciated hand, 


hanging down, and kissed it. 
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The steamer was due to lift anchor about six o’clock 
in the evening, and Hagar had so arranged as to reach 
Haiffa only just in time to board it. The thick veil that 
she had put on clearly indicated that she did not wish 
to be recognized in the town. Gitelé had craved and 
obtained the permission to accompany her friend to the 
port. 

The steamers calling at the port of Haiffa do not 
approach the quay, but cast anchor in the open sea, 
about a mile from the shore. Darkness was beginning 
to fall when the launch that was to carry Hagar to the 
steamer was ready. As the two were embracing for the 
last time, Gitelé burst out into loud sobs. “Hagar, 
Hagar,” she cried, “I feel that you will never come 
back.” 

The young woman winced. 

“What do you take me for?” she asked sharply. 

The next moment she was regretting her harsh tone. 
The child’s grief was so poignant that she did not even 
try to console her. 

There were about thirty Jewish colonists on board 
the steamer. New Greenbergs and new Samuel Lodzs, 
who were deserting the sacred soil. Zionism was begin- 
ning to see its blood escaping through all its pores. 
Hagar, noticing all these melancholy figures in the 
darkness, felt that not a minute was to be lost if Jacob’s 


Well was to be preserved from the contagion. She had 
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a second-class cabin, whilst they were penned anyhow 
on the bow. She was not excessively sorry for their 
distress, because it sheltered her, during her voyage, 
from their demoralizing neighborhood. 

The lamps in the town had already been lit, and their 
lights were reflected in the blackish water. Leaning 
over the bulwarks, Hagar recognized with a strange 
thrill a place in the town where the number of shining 
lights seemed to be greater than she would have ex- 
pected. In eight months, the establishment of M. Di- 
visio had evidently done better business than Jacob’s 
Well. The whistle of the siren resounded, and the 
steamer slowly got under way. 

As soon as the headland of Carmel had been passed, 
the wind in the open sea, whipping the ship’s awning, 
began to sough. Bending over the invisible waves, 
Hagar was trying, for the last time, to catch a glimpse 
of the hills and mountains of Palestine, swiftly dis- 


appearing in the night. 


CHAPTER X 


Ir was raining when Hagar arrived in Paris. Wiping 
the window-pane of the compartment with her hand- 
kerchief, she had tried all the morning to catch a glimpse 
of the country. She saw a large winding river, its gray 
waters lashed bytherain,small suburban railway stations 
which the train was sweeping by, woods blackened by the 
sun, above which emerged from time to time a strange 
red sun, swallowed up immediately by a brown fog. 
Anxious to see these fleeting objects more clearly, Hagar 
had opened the window and the cold had entered. 

At the station she took a cab and was conducted to 
a boarding-house in the Rue des Ecoles, the address of 
which Mademoiselle Weill had given her. The boarding- 
house, however, having made room for a bank, she re- 
membered in time the address of an hotel to which she 
had once written to one of her friends, a music-hall 
artist. “Select Hotel, Place de la Sorbonne,” she 
ordered the cabman, and was somewhat surprised to 
find that the two places were so near each other. 

Her portmanteau deposited in her room, she im- 
mediately asked for the telephone, feeling that any 
minute lost would mean harm to the finances of Jacob’s 


Well. Alone in this strange, unknown town, she was 
174 
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she would never have thought herself capable of. Con- 
sulting the directory, she at first felt frightened at the 
number of Rothschilds figuring in it, but she finished by 
finding the name of him with whom she had business. 
Again she hesitated between his telephone numbers, 
wondering where to telephone, to his private residence, 
his offices, or his secretarial department, and at last 
made up her mind not to ring up at all, but to write a 
few lines announcing her arrival in Paris. 

She went out herself to carry the letter to its destina- 
tion, but feeling the cold acutely, her thin coat not 
protecting her sufficiently, she made up her mind, not 
without a feeling of remorse, to buy a warmer coat. 
She soon found a shop where she bought a new coat at 
a reasonable price. There were, however, some altera- 
tions to be made, and she worked during the morning. 
At noon she took a hasty lunch and then continued her 
work. It was nearly four o’clock, and night was already 
falling, when she left her room. 

Without difficulty she reached the Baron’s private 
residence in the Faubourg St. Honoré where she handed 
her letter to a janitor in a laced coat. She felt very 
small before this functionary, as she had once felt before 
the hall porter at the Pera Palace, and quickly went 
away, afraid lest the man might call her back. She was 
not yet sufficiently prepared for the redoubtable inter- 
view which was to decide the fate of Jacob’s Well. 
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Losing the sense of direction in those streets, vibrat- 
ing with light and noise, she turned to the left, and soon 
found herself in a vast, open thoroughfare full of a tre- 
mendous noise. To one side opened an immense avenue, 
bordered on both sides by rows of enormous lamp-posts 
with white globed lamps, under the light of which Hagar 
felt like one dazed. On the other side the superposed 
colonnades of a vast structure were outlined in the 
violet-colored shadow. Hagar thought that she rec- 
ognized the building; it was, no doubt, the Opera. A 
policeman, to whom she addressed a question, smilingly 
informed her that she was not mistaken. 

Having attained the central islet of this square, the 
indisputable navel of the universe, she remained motion- 
less for nearly a quarter of an hour, unable to say 
whether it was admiration or fright that had suddenly 
seized her soul. Near her, the entrance to the under- 
ground was alternately swallowing up and spitting out 
an uninterrupted line of men and women, all driven by 
some sort of regulated fever towards their various goals. 
She could not, however, for ever remain upon this islet. 
Several times she had been jostled, and a boy, carrying 
a huge parcel, had not only violently run against her, 
but insulted her into the bargain. At last, she made up 
her mind to continue her walk. 

Walking along, she found herself on the pavement of 
a street bathed in light. From the gates of a vast build- 
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ing, a crowd of noisy girls suddenly emerged. It was 
the hour of closing in the workshops, and upon the mod- 
est marble plate on the gate of the building Hagar read 
a name which filled her with an agitation stronger than 
any she had experienced since the morning. She was in 
the Rue de la Paix, and the name was that of a famous 
dressmaker. Hagar remembered how proud she had once 
been when she had been lucky enough to buy one of his 
models as a bargain from a commission agent at Con- 
stantinople. Was it possible that his name could ap- 
pear before her eyes modestly written in small charac- 
ters on a marble plate? She had imagined that it would 
be heralded by a flourish of lights. It was at this mo- 
ment that Hagar learned once for all the lesson of Paris. 

Feeling now that none of the things surrounding her 
could be passed by unnoticed, she stopped before the 
show window of a jeweler’s shop. His was also a 
famous name which made Hagar thrill. With dazed 
eyes she contemplated the treasures exhibited upon their 
couch of velvet, treasures round which women’s desires 
and men’s efforts eternally concentrate. There was no 
crowding, only a few isolated and select marvels: a ruby, 
an emerald, a necklace of rose-tinted pearls. The for- 
tune of the old Count Kiinersdorf and the labor of 
Cochbas, both reduced to the same denominator and 
added up, would have scarcely sufficed to pay for these 


three objects in the window. 
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A closed motor car had stopped before the shop, and 
a slim young man, accompanied by two ladies—whose 
furs completely threw Hagar into a state of wonder- 
ment—alighted. One of the ladies was holding back a 
white-haired greyhound, incessantly pulling at his 
leash. A gentleman in morning coat had opened the 
door of the jeweler’s shop, and, bending low, was 
saluting the ladies. The latter, stopping on the thres- 
hold of the shop, were looking at Hagar, and nudging 
each other. They smiled and exchanged a few words. 
Hagar could not hear them, for she had already fled. 
Such was her habitual attitude of defiance towards life. 
She had imagined that the two unknown ladies had 
laughed at her modest attire, while, in reality, they had 
both been lost in admiration at the rapid vision of her 
beauty. 

Unable to stand another trial of this kind, Hagar 
hailed a taxi and was driven to her hotel. She went to 
her room, without having dined, making up her mind 
to go to bed, but her fatigue was so excessive that it 
prevented her from falling asleep. At nine o’clock some 
one knocked at her door, and the waiter handed her a 
pneumatique, which she opened with feverish haste. Yes, 
it was what she had expected. The Baron evidently did 
not let the grass grow under his feet. He informed her 
that he had received her letter, and would see her to- 


morrow morning, December 31st, at eleven o’clock. 
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to her satisfaction at seeing her wishes so quickly ful- 
filled, but to a large extent it was also due to the pros- 
pect of her being able soon to leave this terrible town. 
Whatever the result of her interview, she was determined 
to go immediately after it to Cook’s Agency and inquire 
as to the date on which the first steamer for Palestine 
would be sailing. 

At eight o’clock the next morning she was dressed. 
She left the hotel, walked along the Boulevard St. 
Michel, and entered the Luxembourg Gardens. She had 
bought a roll, half of which was destined for the spar- 
rows, and the clumsy wood-pigeons. On the bench by 
her side, two young girls, students, were also break- 
fasting, whilst reading over their notes. Hagar glanced 
at one of them: a refined, red-haired girl, resembling 
Gitelé. She was so afraid of being late at the inter- 
view that the clock had only struck ten when she was 
already in the Faubourg St. Honoré. Several times she 
passed there and back, from the Rue de l’Elysée to the 
Rue Royale, stopping at shop-fronts. She even entered 
one shop and bought a handbag, a present for Gitelé, of 
whom she had just been thinking with a feeling of ten- 
derness. 

Exactly at eleven o’clock she passed the gate of the 
Rothschild private residence, showing her summons to 


the janitor. 
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“Tt is from M. Carcassonne,” he said. 

“M. Carcassonne?” 

“Yes. The second secretary of M. le Baron. I will 
take you to him.” 

“Will I not see the Baron himself?” 

The janitor shrugged his shoulders. The knowledge 
of these details was outside his province. 

A valet came to meet them, and Hagar, following 
him, crossed the entrance court of honor. At this mo- 
ment her embarrassment disappeared, and she felt her- 
self ready for the fight. 

Before the door of a sumptuous study, a young man, 
dressed with an austere elegance, was awaiting her. 

“Madame Isaac Cochbas?” 

Hagar bowed slightly. 

“Will you, please, take a seat. Allow me to intro- 
duce myself. I am René Carcassonne; it is I who wrote 
to you. The Baron has instructed me to take you to 
him in a quarter of an hour.” 

Hagar’s fears disappeared: she was going to be re- 
ceived by the Baron himself. She was now leisurely ex- 
amining her interlocutor who was a slim man of about 
thirty-five, already growing bald. He was wearing a 
monocle, had an auburn mustache, a very kind face, 
and the studious air of the perfect student from the 
Kcole Polytechnique. 


He seemed embarrassed before Hagar, whom he had 
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certainly not expected to find so beautiful. The young 
woman noticed it and at once took advantage of it, try- 
ing, at the same time, to put him at his ease. Five 
minutes had scarcely passed, when they were already 
chatting like two old acquaintances. In spite of the 
warm reception she had met with, Hagar thought she 
detected in his speech a shade of curiosity which did not 
fail to irritate her in the end. It seemed that in Paris 
a Zionist was looked upon as a sort of phenomenon. 

In the meantime M. Carcassonne, grown bolder, was 
talking more and more freely. 

“Everybody here is happy to see you, and I, perhaps, 
more than the others. Do you know why?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I am occupying his post.” 

“His post?” 

“Yes, the post of your husband. I succeeded Mon- 
sieur Cochbas here. The easy chair you see me sitting 
in, he sat in it for five years during which he was with 
the Baron.” 

Hagar once more looked round at the comfortable 
vast room, saw the furniture of rare wood, the big easy 
chairs, the log burning cheerfully in the fire-place. 
What! It was here that he had lived, and he had given 
up all this comfort to go to rugged Judea, there to lead 
the life of a galley-slave, as she well knew. She now 
realized that she had hitherto been unaware of what 
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sublime stuff the soul of Isaac Cochbas was made. Had 
she been to him all that he deserved that she should be? 

M. Carcassonne was continuing his effusions. 

“No one here has forgotten Monsieur Cochbas, and 
the Baron himself has constantly a kind word for him. 
You can’t imagine how the news of the accident affected. 
him. I hope it is not very serious?” 

He was now telling her how well the Baron was dis- 
posed towards the colonists at Jacob’s Well, and how 
the efforts of Isaac Cochbas have never been lost sight 
of here. Hagar, however, thought that in his flattering 
assurances she detected some insinuation. If the man 
himself could be sure to find constant sympathy at the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, his work itself was looked upon 
somewhat critically. She tried to put him right. 

“The first three years,” she said, “the years of in- 
stallation, could not be remunerative for the colony, but 
the present year’s revenue shows a surplus, and had it 


not been for the unfortunate occurrence I have told 


you of Zs 

“Indeed,” he said, “indeed, I am delighted to hear it.” 

She could perceive clearly, however, that he was only 
making use of a polite formula. It was evident that the 
Baron’s friends and advisers hesitated to admit that 
Zionism would one day be able to get out of trouble and 
shift for itself. 

“I have no right,” he said confidentially, lowering his 
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voice, “to anticipate what the Baron will tell you, but 
you may be quite confident, for he has spoken several 
times to me about this matter. I know that he will help 
you. It is probable, however, that he may speak to you 
about the somewhat anarchic character of the organiza- 
tion you have adopted. It is calculated to arouse mis- 
giving among a good many well-wishers of Zionism. I 
am talking to you in full cognizance of the matter, as it 
is precisely my business to collect and centralize all the 
donations for our colonies in Palestine. ‘Too often, 
alas, have I to fight against prejudices, and I must 
admit " 

Suddenly, he stopped. An electric bell was ringing in 


a corner of the room. 

“Tt is the Baron,” he murmured. 

They had both risen, and mechanically Hagar fol- 
lowed him. He raised a tapestry, opened a door, and in 
the farthest end of a dark vast room, the young woman 
saw an old man seated behind a desk, An electric lamp, 
leaving in the shadow almost the entire room, cast its 
light upon the wax-like forehead and the snow-white 
beard. Like an automaton, Hagar walked up to the 
desk, and the intentness of her whole being was so strong 
that she no longer heard the sound of her own footsteps. 


Half an hour later, her face radiant with joy, she was 


again in M. Carcassonne’s room. 
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“Well,” said the latter, almost as happy as she was 
herself, “well, did I not tell you? He is an unparalleled 
being, is he not?” 

“Unparalleled,” she repeated, in her turn, “unique. 
If you only knew how he has spoken to me about Isaac 
Cochbas, about all of us! One could almost imagine 
that he had lived at Jacob’s Well. He ignores nothing 
of our struggles, of our temporary sufferings. I have 
spoken to him as I would never have thought that I 
would dare speak. I told him, 2? 

“What did you tell him?” 

‘All that we say there, among ourselves, among 
brethren. I kept back nothing. I told him that only 


the effort pursued upon the ancestral soil was of any 


value, meritorious and destined finally to be crowned 
with success.” 

“You dared to tell him that,” said M. Carcassonne, 
in a tone of amazement and admiration. “And what 
did he reply to this?” 

“He smiled,” she rejoined, smiling herself, “and said: 
‘May Heaven hear you. I wish the Zionists such pros- 
perity that the réles may be changed one day, and that 
they, in their turn, may be able to come to the assistance 
of their brethren who have remained among Gentiles.’ ” 

“T think that on that day,” said M. Carcassonne, 
laughing in his turn, “I think that on such a day the 
advent of the Messiah will not be far distant.” 
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“May I ask you,” she said, “to add another mark of 
sympathy to those you have already shown me? The 
Baron promised to send immediately to Jacoh’s Well 
the remainder of the sum we had asked. It was a ques- 
tion of fifty thousand francs, but, of his own accord, he 
offered another twenty-five thousand. Would you be so 
good as to wire to Isaac Cochbas, and inform him that 
he can at once dispose of this sum of seventy-five thou- 
sand francs?” 

“Tt shall be done to-day,” he promised. 

She heaved a long sigh of relief. 

“My mission is terminated. Good-by, monsieur.” 

Her fit of enthusiasm and her nervous joy had passed, 
she had regained all her customary coldness and calm. 

“Shall we not meet again?” asked M. Carcassonne, 
vaguely moved. 

She shook her head. 

“T intend to take the first steamer sailing for Pales- 
tine. By the way, could you kindly give me the address 
of Cook’s Agency, where I could find out the date of 
the sailings?” 

He gave her the address of the agency in the Place 
de la Madeleine. 


When Hagar reached Cook’s Agency, the clerk in 
charge of the bookings for the East had just left for 


lunch. 
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“Come back at two o’clock,” said one of the other 
clerks, “he will be back at that time.” 

Satisfied with the issue of her negotiations, Hagar 
felt hungry. Entering one of the Duval restaurants, 
she lunched with a good appetite. She had bought sev- 
eral daily papers, hoping to find some news about Pales- 
tine. But there was no question of Zionism in those 
papers; it was as though it did not exist. At two 
o’clock, she was again at the agency and obtained the 
information she required. The first steamer for Haiffa 
would sail from Marseilles on the fifth of January, in six 
days. She would have preferred an earlier date, for 
Paris decidedly frightened her. She was even contem- 
plating the idea of leaving this very evening for Mar- 
seilles and there, in a less turbulent atmosphere and 
more economically, await the departure of the steamer. 

Whilst making these reflections at the door of the 
agency, at the corner of the Rue Royale, she caught 
sight of a Moriss column, where numerous posters were 
announcing the various spectacles and shows to be given 
on the occasion of the New Year. Hagar was almost 
dazzled. The noise around her had disappeared, and the 
numerous pedestrians turning round her had suddenly 
become mere shadows. There, in front of her, in letters 
a foot long she had just read two words: Reine Avril. 

Approaching the column, in an excitement which she 
was unable to analyze, she read the poster. Reine Avril 
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was singing at the Olympia, in a revue called Foule aux 
as,and the public were informed that on the occasion of the 
New Year, during the whole week, matinées would be 
given at twoo’clock. A policeman,towhom she turned for 
information, told her that the Olympia was just opposite. 

“You have only to cross the boulevard,” he said. 

Just opposite! It was, indeed, a strange town, and 
how perilous, where only a walk of ten minutes separa- 
ted the Olympia from the private residence of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild. 

Had Foule aux as been given at the Folies Bergére, 
or at some other music-hall, Hagar might have hesita- 
ted to venture forth in search of these establishments, 
but only the boulevard to cross! She was a prey to a 
world of contradictory sentiments. She recalled the 
slim figure of Reine Avril, her fair ruffled hair, remem- 
bered her terror when she was in the hands of the agents 
of morals at Beyruth, and how she had saved her. She 
remembered the garret at Alexandria, where she had 
found Reine six months later upon a truckle-bed, drunk 
with cocaine. Hagar then spent the money realized by 
the sale of two evening dresses in nursing Reine Avril. 
Then, one day, the little swallow had suddenly disap- 
peared. And here, in majestic letters, the name of 
Reine Avril could be read by the side of those of Boucot, 
Jane Marnac and Maurice Chevalier. Hagar felt how 


these names were dancing in her head a curious sara- 
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band, momentarily eclipsing those of Mademoiselle 
Weill and of the Baron. 

Reine Avril! Perhaps it was not she after all! She 
wanted to make sure. Rapidly crossing the boulevard, 
she took her stand in the queue of the people lined 
before the Olympia. 

“One promenade,” she asked. 

Entering the hall, she suddenly stood still, recogniz- 
ing and inhaling that particular odor of the theater, 
that mustiness, dusty and moldy, familiar to her. 

The show had just begun, and Hagar understood but 
little of the revue, full of allusions to facts with which 
she was not acquainted. Consulting her program, 
she found that Reine Avril came on only in one tableau, 
the third in the second act. At last the singer appeared, 
and the applause greeting her sufficiently proved her 
popularity. 

Yes, it was right enough the little artiste from Bey- 
ruth and Alexandria. Nervously taking a slip of paper 
out of her bag, she scribbled a few words on it and 
called an attendant. ‘Will you be so good as to take 
this note to Madame Reine Avril?” 

She joined a twenty francs note to the slip of paper, 
and the attendant, expressing her thanks, disappeared. 
Five minutes later, she was back, her broad smile an- 
nouncing that she was ‘happy to bring good news to 
such a generous lady. 
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On the staircase leading to the dressing-rooms, she 
confided to Hagar: ‘Madame Avril was very much sur- 
prised and pleased. Sheseemstolove Madamevery much.” 

Had Hagar entertained any doubt as to the reception 
her old colleague would give her, her doubts vanished 
as soon as she entered the latter’s dressing-room. Reine 
Avril fell on her neck. 

“Jessica! You! How happy I am. When I read 
your name on the slip of paper, I could hardly believe 
it. There are many things you will have to forgive me. 
You will see, I will tell you. But first, how is it that 
you are here?” 

Hagar explained that she was settled in Palestine, 
and was only passing through Paris where she had 
come for business. 

“And your dancing? Have you given it up? Mo- 
mentarily or definitely? But here I am bothering you 
with a lot of questions, and, in fact, it is not one but a 
hundred thousand I have to ask you. But we shall have 
plenty of time for this, for now that I have you I am 
going to keep you. Don’t shake your head. It is I who 
command here, just as you imposed your will at Alex- 
andria. You remember what I am alluding to. Now let 
us begin by decamping. Zulma, Zulma, where are you! 
Quid, hurry. How slow you are, my good soul!” 

Whilst the dresser was helping her to put on her 


shoes, Reine Avril was fastening the clasp of a pearl 
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necklace she had just picked up from the table. The 
pearls were as big as those of the saltire Hagar had 
been admiring the previous afternoon. The singer, 
noticing the flash of admiration in the eyes of her friend, 
laughed aloud. 

“And what is funnier still is that they are real, my 
dear. Yes, it is a bit of good luck which I cannot yet 
grasp. And you know, it came almost suddenly, in less 
than two years, for during the six years since I left you 
I have had to rough it a good deal. Well, as I was tell- 
ing you, all this time, whilst I was lucky, I have been 
devoured by remorse at having left you in the lurch like 
that, taking French leave. You remember Beyruth? 
And Alexandria? When I was on the point of breath- 
ing my last, and when you kicked out the chap who had 
brought me a fresh portion of cocaine?” 

Hagar was looking at her with a grave smile. She 
was glad to find that luck had not made Reine Avril 
ungrateful. 

“Till this evening, Zulma. And please, open the door 
a little before I arrive here. The heat is simply suffo- 
cating. Come along, you! Oh, don’t protest; you 
belong to me.” 

They went out and entered a closed car. It was an 
interval, and the spectators, smoking on the pavement, 
nudged each other, murmuring the name of Reine Avril. 

“Ouste! get in. How do you like it, my little twelve 
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horse-power car? But I shall soon have a better one. 
Gaston promised me a Voisin.” 

“Gaston?” 

“Yes, my friend; you will see him, too. A good old 
chap. He has been furnishing the troops with leather 
belts during the war.” 

They soon reached their destination. 

“Here we are, in the Avenue de Messine, and here is 
my house.” 

A chamber-maid came to take the singer’s hat and 
furs. With eyes like those of people who had suddenly 
been roused from sleep, Hagar contemplated all that 
luxury surrounding her. Reine Avril took her into her 
arms. 

“What are you thinking of, my dear? What are 
you thinking of?” 

“TI am thinking,” said Hagar, “that I am very glad, 
very glad indeed, for your sake.” 

“T knew it, I was sure of it. You are not like the 
other women. You cannot imagine what jades they are. 
I rejoice already when I think what gossip they will 
spread when they see you, for I have not yet told you, 
Jessica, that you are beautiful, more beautiful than ever. 
I am rather pretty, I know, but I have no illusions; it is 
merely youth and freshness and anyhow I manage to at- 
tract them. But what will it be when I bring you into 


their midst! Kiss me again, my dear. And you are just 
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in time, for to-morrow evening there is a supper to cele- 
brate the hundredth performance of Foule aux as, the 
revue I am playing in. I will take you there, and you may 
rely for the rest on these beautiful eyes of yours.” 

She covered Hagar’s eyelids with kisses. The young 
woman freed herself smilingly. 

“You are mad, Reine. I have not come to Paris to 
stay. I am leaving.” 

“You are leaving, you are leaving, this is another 
matter, but not before we have talked. Besides, you 
are not leaving to-morrow, are you?” 

“No, in three days.” 

“Very well, then you can join us to-morrow evening. 
Du Cange will be delighted.” 

“Du Cange?” 

“Yes, the author of the revue. Don’t you worry 
about this particle before his name. His real name is 
Jacques Meyer, but he signs Frangois du Cange. Don’t 
you be afraid either, for you will not be the only one of 
your religion to-morrow evening.” 

“You seem to imagine,” said Hagar, “that I have 
other clothes besides those I am wearing on my back.” 

“My dear little girl, such reasons don’t count. What 
is the good of being in Paris then? You will soon see. 
Louvre 26-75,” she called, taking up the telephone. 
“Quite right, mademoiselle, it is urgent. Thank you. 
Is this the firm X?” 
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Hagar heard her mention the name of the famous 
dressmaker whose workshops she had passed the day 
before. 

“Good. Give me, please, Mademoiselle Yvonne. Is it 
you, Yvonne? Reine Avril speaking. Listen, Yvonne, I 
require here for to-morrow morning, at eleven o’clock, 
three or four evening gowns to try on for a lady who is 
a little taller and slimmer than myself, about your own 
height and figure. What is it you are saying? To- 
morrow is the first of January. I don’t care a hang 
about that, my dear ;—she is funny this Yvonne. Now, 
look here, I do not know whether I am making my mean- 
ing clear. I am not asking you for the mvon. Ah, that 
is better, now you are talking, my little Yvonne. Now, 
that is understood, Yes, you had better come yourself. 
And, I say, none of your models for Brazilians. That 
is right, dark shades preferably. Well, anyhow, I rely 
on you. To-morrow morning, eleven sharp.” 

Reine put back the receiver. 

“That is settled. Now something else, for you do 
not imagine, of course, that we are going to stay here 
till dinner. We will go out and have tea somewhere. 
Antoinette! Antoinette!” 

The chamber-maid reappeared. 

“Shoes, stockings, hats,” she ordered. 

“My dear child,” said Hagar, “you are mad, I tell 
you. I have not yet told you what my position is, but, 
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seeing how I am dressed, do you really think that I can 
afford to go to the expense of a dress such as you have 
just ordered for me?” 

The singer put her hand upon Hagar’s mouth. 

“You wicked girl,” she cried. “Do you really want 
to remind me of those dresses you sold when I had no 
money to pay the baker and the chemist? They were 
worth fifty pounds, were they not? This was in 1919, 
and the exchange has since been in your favor.” 

Reine made a rapid choice from among the shoes, 
stockings and hats the chamber-maid had brought. 

-“You have the same size as myself in footwear,” she 
said. “Here, take this and this. As for your dress, 
don’t worry. You won’t have to take off your coat 
where we are going, and here is one.” 

Hagar passively submitted. It was almost the same 
scene as with Lina de Marville, played over again after 
a lapse of twelve years. This time, however, it was not 
a question of a modest tailor-made dress, but of a 
splendid otter fur coat, as wide as a sentinel’s sentry- 
box. 

“What is the time, Antoinette?” 

“Six o’clock, madame. The car is waiting.” 

Black and golden, the car was shining in the night. 
Reine asked Hagar to take her seat and, before getting 
in herself, gave a brief instruction to the chauffeur: 

“To the Ritz.” 


CHAPTER XI 


“Wet! It seems to be night here,” exclaimed the 
Duke de Biesvres, who, followed by Paul Elzéar, had 
entered the grand salon on the first floor. “What does 
it mean? Gaspard, my boy, I do not compliment you. 
If Bolshevism is installing itself even at the Café de 
Paris, you had better tell us where we others could find 
a refuge.” 

The stout and puffing butler preceded them and 
quickly turned on the switch. The electric light burst- 
ing out everywhere, shone upon his ruddy and contrite 
countenance. 

“I beg your Grace’s pardon. We did not expect 
those gentlemen before midnight, after the show.” 

Attentively examining every detail, M. de Biesvres 
was making the round of the tables covered with spark- 
ling crystal and flowers. 

“Well, well, there is nothing to be said against it; 
the table is certainly not badly arranged. A little 4 la 
St. Charlemagne, perhaps, but the flowers are beautiful. 
How many are we?” 

“Forty-eight, your Grace.” 

“Oh, dear! But so much the better. We shall be able 


to talk to whom we please. I say, Elzéar, what could 
195 
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we take in the meantime, whilst awaiting the arrival of 
those ladies and gentlemen?” 

“Tt is a pity it is so late,” said Paul Elzéar, “for they 
have here a Porto of 1811 worthy of the gods. It came 
from Spain in the baggage of Suchet. But fancy, Porto 
at eleven o’clock of the night! It is really a great pity. 
I should not have been sorry to put a bottle on our dear 
Du Cange’s bill!” 

“Wicked man!” 

“He can afford to pay. If he were to pay us at the 
rate of an advertisement for the article I shall morally 
be obliged to write on him, he would still owe us some 
money. But suppose we resume the conversation we 
began in the car?” 

“In a minute,” said M. de Biesvres. ‘Gaspard, my 
boy, put yourself in our place. What could we treat 
ourselves to at eleven o’clock, in an establishment like 
yours, when we have not dined and are going to sup in 
an hour?” 

“A glass of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, perhaps, your 
Grace?” 

“That is the last straw! Fancy! the Café de Paris 
turning Ruskinian, You are thirty years behind the 
time. Come along, Paul, any idea?” 

“Two whiskies and sodas and have done with it.” 

“You hear, Gaspard? Monsieur has spoken. Obey!” 

M. de Biesvres was continuing his inspection of the 
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table, whilst Paul Elzéar had taken out a notebook from 
the pocket of his smoking-jacket. 

“I say, my boy, not this! I hope you are not going 
to begin your article at once?” 

Elzéar smiled. 

“No, it is only a phrase which struck me as being 
rather funny and which I crave your kind permission to 
scribble down. All the same, I am full of remorse. It 
was not quite nice not to have stuck it to the finish.” 

“My dear fellow,” said M. de Biesvres, “if, under the 
pretext that he is offering us a supper afterwards, your 
Du Cange intended to inflict upon us in extenso, and for 
the hundredth time, his little absurdity, itis he who is 
in our debt, and I am anxious that the parts should not 
be changed to-night. Besides, there was quite a crowd 
behind the scenes at the Olympia, and Du Cange will 
not have noticed our absence.” 

“How little you know authors! The first people they 
notice are those who are conspicuous by their absence. 
Never mind, you ought to pity me, as I shall have to say 
nice things about his revue.” 

“It is not so difficult as to think well of it. How 
much do you consider he is making out of his rhapsodies, 
this dear Du Cange?” 

“For the past year, it would not be so difficult to 
calculate. This is the sixth revue he has signed, and 


they have all exceeded a hundred performances. I do 
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as four hundred thousand francs. In addition to this, 
most of the tunes are taken up in the provinces and 
abroad, in music-halls and in cafés-concerts. He is also 
getting something for the words. Let us say another 
hundred thousand frances, more perhaps. You must 
also remember that he has a private income, his father 
being a big furrier in the Rue du Sentier. It was old 
Meyer who brought out the ragondin fur coat.” 

“Half a million francs for about thirty puns, none 
of which, I suppose, is by himself! Hang it, it is not 
bad. Let us see who are the guests!” 

Walking along the table on the left side, M. de Bies- 
vres was reading aloud the names of the guests, written 
on small gilt-edged cards, whilst Elzéar was doing the 
same on the other side. 

At the twentieth name M. de Biesvres paused. 

“T say, I begin to understand the secret of the good 
fellow’s success. I have never seen a more judicious 
choice of guests. Barring a few decorative deadheads 
and wrecks like myself, there will be here to-night all 
that really counts in the artistic and theatrical Press, 
besides the most beautiful women in Paris!” 

“Oh, it is quite certain that with a table like this I 
could make sure of proclaiming as a master-work any 
rejected rubbish written by a pupil of some provincial 


grammar school. Hullo! Here is a name I do not 
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know. Monsieur Prosper Guilloré; who the devil is he?” 

M. de Biesvres laughed aloud. 

“Ah! Monsieur de Guilloré! I had quite forgotten 
him. It is very nice of Du Cange to have thought of 
him.” 

“Who is this gentleman?” 

“Monsieur Guilloré, my dear fellow, is an error of my 
old age. Pour me out another whisky, and I will give 
you all the explanations you require. You know that 
three months ago I made up my mind to put my estate 
of Biesvres in the market?” 

“You told me so.” 

“Very well then. I have found in Monsieur Guilloré 
the ideal purchaser. He has taken everything, the land 
and the castle, without bargaining. He has paid cash 
down, fourteen hundred thousand francs which I asked 
for it. I am spending, on an average, about two hun- 
dred thousand per annum, and, with what [I still have, 
I may count upon ten years of tranquillity. After- 
wards, of course, I do not quite see what I could sell. 
Till then, however, I think that the Lord will have found 
his humble servant worthy enough to be called to Him- 
self.” 

“Yes, but all this does not explain to me the presence 
of Monsieur Guilloré here to-night,” said Paul Elzéar, 
a smile flitting across his pale countenance. 


“You surprise me,” said M. de Biesvres, “you sur- 
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prise me, indeed. Does not the very name of this worthy 
gentleman give you any hint, from a moral and physical 
point of view?” 

“Monsieur Guilloré is fifty-five. Whilst Monsieur 
Dombideau, the protector of our charming Reine Avril, 
has, for four years, furnished buff belts to the soldiers 
of the army of Right and Civilization, Monsieur Guil- 
loré was busy providing them with separate satchels 
containing dressing. He has made, quite honestly by 
the way, about twenty million francs. He is now able 
to acquire the estate of Biesvres, one of the rare peer- 
age-duchies created by Louis XI., who, unlike our 
modern republicans, did not love the nobility. Monsieur 
Guilloré, however, is quite aware of the fact that the 
satchel alone is nothing, if there is no dressing inside, 
He is anxious to entertain at Biesvres, but he has no 
connections. He has, therefore, quite plainly, asked 
me to introduce him into society, reminding me of the 
fact that he had not objected to any clause of our 
contract. I could not, of course, at once introduce him 
to the Luynes or the Polignacs, and so I asked our Du 
Cange, whose nobility is less arrogant, to invite him 
here to-night. Who are the table neighbors of this dear 
and excellent friend?” 

“On his right,” said Paul Elzéar, “he has Nina 
Lazuli, a decent girl. On his left, let us se—— Ah! 
Mademoiselle Jessica !” 
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“Ah! No, allow me,” said M. de Biesvres. ‘“Made- 


moiselle Jessica! that is not at all fair. The worthy 
gentleman ought to keep his terms of probation first. I 
will take his seat and give him mine. Jessica, at the 
first go! That is too much for him to expect!” 

Thus speaking, M. de Biesvres was changing the 
cards. 

Another smile, as faint as the preceding, flitted across 
the face of Paul Elzéar. 

“You find her beautiful, this Jessica?” 

“Very beautiful, indeed. I told you so a while ago, 
when Reine Avril introduced us. But who can she be? 
‘An old friend of mine,’ Reine Avril said. ‘I do not 
know more about her than you do.’ Her dress is well 
made, and she wears it with all the necessary ease. But 
did you notice one thing? She wore no jewel whatever.” 

Paul Elzéar shrugged his shoulders in sign of his 
ignorance. 

“Somehow I have a vague idea that she is a co-re- 
ligionist of yours.” 

“Yes, I also think that she is a Jewess,” said the 
journalist. 

With a forced smile, which gave to his regular fea- 
tures and handsome face a somewhat strained express- 
ion, he added: 


“T could ask her, since she seems to interest you so 


greatly.” 
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The tone of his voice struck M. de Biesvres. 

“You know, my dear chap,” he rejoined, “that, in my 
turn, I am willing to make you an offer. If it will give 
you any pleasure to sit by her side during supper, were 
it only for the purpose of discussing difficult passages 
in the Talmud, I have no objection to it. I am auite 
willing, in your interest, to make the card perform 
another waltz.” 

“No, no,” said Elzéar, “you are quite well where you 
are, and so am I.” 

“Jessica,” he added, “Jessica! Do you know that 
her name reminds me of the discussion we started a little 
while ago. The discussion, I remember, really started on 
account of her name. You remember, I suppose, that 
when we were alighting from the car you were just talk- 
ing of the Merchant of Venice, of Shylock.” 

“That’s right,” murmured M. de Biesvres, “we were 
talking about Shylock.” 

Paul Elzéar had taken out his fountain pen and un- 
screwed it with his left hand, his only hand. The ribbon 
of the military medal on the lapel of his smoking-jacket 
clearly indicated in what sort of adventure he had lost 
his other arm. He was rapidly scribbling on the back 
of a menu-card. The old man was watching him. 

“You have got used to it?” he said. 

“T have been doing it for six years now, and it would 


be unfortunate were it otherwise,” replied the journalist 
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with a smile. “It seems to me as if I have always been 
like that.” 

There was a silence, which M. de Biesvres broke at 
last. 

“You are a fine fellow, Paul Elzéar,” he said gravely. 

He repeated: 

“A fine fellow.” 

A nervous laugh was Paul Elzéar’s reply. 

“Do you realize, my friend,” he said, “that your com- 
pliment is not particularly flattering?” 

“Why?” 

“Can you not guess what I suspect behind it? You 
are astonished, unconsciously perhaps, to find such a 
contrast between my conduct during the war and my 
origin. Am I right?” 

“Always distorting! You are all the same. When 
will you at last give up clinging in life only to things 
which have the capacity of making you feel hurt?” 

“Am I mistaken?” said Elzéar, lowering his obstinate 
forehead. 

The old man came nearer and, placing his hand upon 
the back of his companion’s chair, said: 

‘Allow me to reply to your question by putting an- 
other. You are proud of being a Jew, are you not, 
Paul Elzéar?” 

“Very proud, indeed,” replied the young man in a 


sullen tone. 
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“What are you more proud of, of your wound or of 
your origin?” 

Elzéar did not reply. 

“Do I understand rightly? You are more proud of 
your origin, is it not so? You see now that I was not 
so far wrong when I praised you as I did. It is yourself 
who objects to being confounded with the other mutila- 
ted soldiers of France. It is not from us, but from you 
that comes this gesture of repulsion. Don’t protest, 
now. As you are, you interest me. I like you, I even 
love you.” 

“Were we not talking of Shylock, of Shylock the 
usurer, of Shylock the Jew,” said the young man, with 
a bitter sneer. 

“Yes,” said M. de Biesvres, “we have been talking 
about Shylock—and I am not going to change any- 
thing of what I was about to say. I unhesitatingly 
admit that a great deal of nonsense has been said on the 
question relating to the mysterious origin of the Jewish 
soul. The English bard alone seems to me to have seen 
clearly into this problem. You will admit that Shylock 
is a very sinister personage. The stupidity consists in 
not seeing in him anything but a usurer, whilst—in 
reality—he prefers a pound of flesh cut out of the chest 
of his enemy rather than a bucket full of gold. There 
lies the rub! Ask Harpagon or Father Grandet what 
they would have preferred. It is they who are the real 
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misers, whilst Shylock is, above all, a revengeful char- 
acter; that is to say, forcing the terms without altering 
them, however, an idealist, Gold in his hand is only an 
instrument, the only instrument he is allowed to make 
use of. I really admire the thoughtlessness of those 
people who are doing you an injury by accusing you of 
having been the handlers of gold for twenty centuries. 
It is as if we were to reproach a pupil of the school of 
St. Cyr for having embraced a military career and be- 
come a general, after having been sent to a primary 
military school and then to La Fléche. He has done 
nothing else but continue on the path upon which he had 
been set. For centuries, the Jews have been confined 
to the domain of finance. But, unless I am grossly mis- 
taken, the Jews saw in finance only a means to an end, 
a way of taking their revenge for the many iniquities to 
which they had fallen victims. This point of view seems 
to me to be the right one; it is borne out by the fact 
that it is only after the destruction of the Temple, and 
the dispersion of the Jews that people began to realize 
that their’s was a race more interesting than the others. 
In the fight they have been forced to they proved vic- 
torious. I admit that they have rarely lost an oppor- 
tunity to change their victory into revenge, but their 
revenge has never been characterized by any base senti- 
ment. Their revenge is the Daughter of Memory, and 
its sister is called Gratitude. What I am driving at is 
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this: To-day you are victorious. Morally, the Temple 
has been rebuilt. Is it desirable that it should have been 
rebuilt in a material sense? Will you always persevere 
in your isolation? Will you always keep before your 
eyes the flame, a somber reflection of the stakes of 
Spain and of the burning of Zion? Will you never 
shake off that mournful and sterile pride, that tadiwm 
vite, and return to the freshness of soul of your ances- 
tors once dwelling in the vineyards of Canaan? Is this 
eternal thirst for suffering, this enjoyment of suffering, 
so deeply rooted in your hearts that you are anxious 
to constitute yourselves your own tormentors, after 
having successfully subdued those whom you are calling 
your tormentors?” 

Bending down, Paul Elzéar, full of emotion, seized M. 
de Biesvres’ hand. 

“Those who would have spoken to us in this way,”’ he 
murmured, ‘“‘would have obtained anything from us. 
More than any other race in the world, ours is yearning 
for love.” 

The old man made a gesture as if to guard himself 
against a misplaced tenderness. 

“And all this,” he said, “on account of the charming 
Jessica. It would be funy now, my dear, to discover 
that she hails from Lesparre or from Quimperlé.” 

“T don’t think that you need have any fear on that 
score,” said the journalist, laughing heartily this time, 
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At this moment there rose up to the windows the 
hubbub and uproar of hooters and of carriage doors 
being closed. 

“Here is the enemy,” said Elzéar. “What an infernal 
noise they are making.” 

“One might almost say a provincial wedding party,” 
M. de Biesvres opined, just as the doors of the salon 
were swung open, making way for the vanguard of the 
storming-party. 

In an instant the two were swallowed up by a crowd 
of black-coated gentlemen, and ladies in multi-colored 
gowns. M. de Biesvres could only with difficulty elbow 
his way through to the hero of the evening, round whom 
the dispensers of holy water had already formed a 
circle. 

“Exquisite, my dear Du Cange, after a hundred 
representations your revue is as fresh and topical as at 
the dress-rehearsal. It’s Rivarol and Marivaux to the 
music of Offenbach.” 

“My dear Duke,” stammered Du Cange, “you are 
really too kind.” 

“Not at all, not at all, I am only telling you what I 
think.” 

Paul Elzéar had crept up near M. de Biesvres. 

“Quite good, your phrase. How did you put it? 


Rivarol and I have a great mind to make use of 


it in my article, mentioning, of course, the author.” 
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“The joke is that he is quite capable of doing it, too, 


the rascal,” said M. de Biesvres. “Anyhow, what you 
really may assert is that I have rarely seen such a beau- 
tiful combined effect: everything is excellently done. 
Ah, mon cher, we really ought to see it once in daylight, 
but, in the meantime, look what effect our Jessica is 
producing in this artificial illumination.” 

“Do you imagine I have not already noticed it?” said 
the journalist. ‘Anyhow, there are already plenty of 
admirers round her.” 

In the corner where she had sought refuge, Jessica 
was surrounded by half a dozen men, every one anxious 
to push himself forward at the expense of the others. 
It is quite possible that they would have been less eager, 
had they known that less than a year ago, at Alexan- 
dria, one could have easily procured her favors, for a 
few pounds. 

Hagar was dressed in a black velvet gown with a 
loose girdle made of silver laurels. Her low-necked 
dress showed off to perfection her curved back and even 
those surging voluptuous ripples produced upon her 
flesh by the contraction of the shoulder-blades. 

Pushing forward a little her left elbow, as if it had 
been a question of warding off blows, she was receiving 
with a somewhat distant smile the compliments hurled 
at her by this group of admirers. 

“Well,” said Reine Avril, suddenly sweeping into the 
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midst of the group, “well, my gay dogs, have you done 
monopolizing my friend? You like her, what? You 
will soon have an opportunity to prove the purity and 
the depth of your sentiment. What is it all about? 
Have patience. You, come along to your seat.” 

“Reine, what are you going to do?” murmured 
Hagar somewhat uneasy. 

“Wait and see.” 

At the other end of the room, M. de Biesvres had 
taken the arm of a short, stout gentleman, the lapel of 
whose coat was ornamented with a line of insignia and 
stars set in diamonds, such as the orders of the Legion 
of Honor, of the Academy, and of Agricultural Merit. 

“Come now, my dear Monsieur Guilloré,” he was say- 
ing. “Come along, let me introduce you. Everybody 
here is impatient to make your acquaintance. Monsieur 
Gustave Fréjaville, Monsieur Pierre  Plessais, 
Mademoiselle Sarah Rafale.” 

“Supper! Supper!” people began to shout on all 
sides. 

“Mademoiselle Jessica,” cried Frangois du Cange, 
his face beaming, “it is for you to give the signal. 
Please, take your seat, and everybody will obey 
you.” 

She followed his invitation, disconcerted at hearing 
her name thus shouted at random. Reine Avril pinched 


her arm, winking at her. 
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“He seems jolly well to trouble himself about you,” 
she whispered. “It is quite all right! I am very 
pleased.” 

Dazzled and almost stunned by the fireworks of loud 
talk and laughter, Hagar was gradually regaining her 
self-possession, while listening to M. de Biesvres, who 
was seated on her right. Already at the beginning of 
the supper she had felt a slight pressure against her 
foot made by that of her enterprising left-hand neigh- 
bor, and imperceptibly she had brought her chair a 
little nearer to that of the old man. He was talking 
to her almost in a whisper, with that respectful wari- 
ness which so greatly touches the heart of many poor 
unhappy women. Francois du Cange, on the other 
hand, who was facing her, showed an excessive interest 
in Mademoiselle Jessica, loudly inquiring how she was 
getting on, seeing to it that her glass or plate were 
filled, and endeavoring by every possible means to call 
everybody’s attention to her, a thing she was trying 
to avoid. 

“Would you mind, my dear friend, leaving it to me 
to look after my neighbor,” gently said M. de Biesvres. 

“See to it then that she wants nothing. By the 
way, am I mistaken?” 

“What about?” 

“It seems to me that there has been some alteration 
in the arrangements of the seats.” 
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“Anyhow,” replied the old man hypocritically, “no- 
body seems to complain of his or her seat.” 

About three o’clock toasts were beginning to be pro- 
posed amidst a tremendous uproar. A little drunk, her 
blond hair ruffled about her rosy face, Reine Avril, hold- 
ing a glass of champagne in her hand, rose to her feet. 

“TI want to make a speech.” 

“Order, order!” shouted several voices, “Reine Avril 
is going to speak.” 

“My friends,” she began, “Du Cange has just 
thanked you in his quality as author, I am speaking in 
the name of the artistes. You have all been very nice, 
and I embrace you all in the person of the first one who 
happens to be near me.” 

It was the editor of the Figaro who received on both 
cheeks the recapitulatory thanks of the singer. 

Everybody applauded. 

“Now,” she continued, “this is not all. We have here 
the élite of the Press, the pick of the basket, and I want 
to know what you are capable of. It is about my 
friend, Jessica, here.” 

“Hear, hear, hear!” 

“Three cheers for Jessica,” some one shouted. 

Hagar, a fixed gaze in her eyes, her lips trembling, 
was looking at Reine, whose exaltation was growing. It 
was of no earthly use for her to make any movement to 


try to make the singer stop. She was launched. 
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“My friends,” said Reine Avril, “I am going to tell 


you something you do not yet know. Jessica here is my 
friend, that is all right, but I give you my word that she 
is a dancer and you will not find four like her in Paris. 
She overshadowed all the dancers in Syria, Turkey and 
Egypt, and you know that they are not so easily satis- 
fied over there. When she dances here, everybody will 
be amazed.” 

“Excellent,” shouted Du Cange. “I will write for 
her a whole act in my next revue.” 

Jacques Rigaud, Du Cange’s lucky rival in all the 
music-halls, had jumped up. 

“Half shares. It is my entire next revue that I am 
going to place at her feet.” 

“My child,” said M. de Biesvres, turning to Hagar, 
who was ghastly pale, “my child, you are now at the 
head of two battle arrays, and the fun of the thing is 
that they are quite capable of keeping their 
promises.” 

“That is not all,” Reine Avril flung out. “It is to 
you, gentlemen of the Press, that I am now appealing. 
If, in three weeks hence, the name of Jessica is not on 
everybody’s lips in Paris, I will look upon you as the 
lowest of the lowest. I have spoken.” 

“Tt shall be done,” shouted twenty voices. 

“Boys,” cried the correspondent of the Gaulois, “the 
blessing of the daggers.” 
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Taking out his fountain pen, he flourished it in the 


direction of Reine Avril. The other correspondents 
followed his example. It was, indeed, an impressive 
moment of enthusiasm. 

“Reine,” murmured the frightened Hagar in the ear 
of her friend who had come up to embrace her, in the 
midst of the general applause, “Reine, what have you 
done?” 

“What I have done?” said the little singer with a 
magnificent motion of her hand. “I have simply made 
you, my dear.” 

“In three days I must leave Paris.” 

“Are you so very anxious to leave us?” gravely asked 
M. de Biesvres. 

She darted at him a beseeching look, as if imploring 
his help against all these people, asking him to: shield 
her from them and from herself. The old man, how- 
ever, continued: 

“Our friend, Reine Avril, is perfectly right. All 
these people, whom you now see almost deprived of 
common sense, are the manufacturers of fame and repu- 
tation. Ready-made they send them every morning 
under the wrappers of their respective papers, not only 
to the four corners of France, but also of the whole 
world.” 

He continued to talk, aware all the time that his 


words were wasted, for his neighbor was not listening to 
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him. Her gaze was traveling round this table, above 
which blue tobacco smokes were weaving and unweaving 
fleeting, fluctuating crowns. From the haze emerged 
fruit and flowers, the bare shoulders of the women, and 
their pretty made-up faces, rose and mauve colored. 
The liquor-filled glasses took the shape of an army of 
strangely transparent tulips. 

M. de Biesvres, closely watching the evident struggle 
going on in the woman, reflected upon her tortured 
countenance, bent down to her. 

“Ts it happiness,” he murmured, “or misfortune that 
you are regretting?” 

She joined her hands as if to wring them 
in a gesture of despair. Suddenly, however, making 
an effort, she began to smile. Du Cange came up 
and sat down behind them, talking to her, almost into 
her neck. 

“Well, my friend,” observed M. de Biesvres, not with- 
out some curtness in his tone, “it seems to me that it 
is you now who are changing your seat.” 

“Oh,” he replied with a loud laugh, “not always all 
for the same. You are a monopolizer.” 

“He is right,” said Reine Avril, pushing him back, 
“you return to your seat. You ought to set a good 
example.” 

With a comic gesture, he raised his arms. 


“I take you to witness, Mademoiselle Jessica,” he 
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said, “that everybody here is in league against me, try- 
ing to prevent me from coming near you.” 

“Leave him alone,” whispered Reine in Hagar’s ear, 
“and come with me. I must talk to you.” 

She led her away to a corner in the room. 

“Well,” she said, “congratulations; we are getting 
on.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you see that he is completely gone on you?” 

“Who?” 

“He, of course, Du Cange. And you know, he scat- 
ters about six hundred thousand francs annually, which 
means about four hundred thousand to pick up for a 
clever bird who knows her business. You will admit 
that as a beginning it is not bad. There is, of course, 
that camel of a Clorinde, but he is beginning to be fed 
up with her, and she will be nowhere when you come 
upon the scene.” 

“Reine, listen to me,” Hagar began. 

“You better listen to me. I know him. He is surely 
going to ask if he may take you home. Don’t let him 
do it. Say that you are staying with me. We shall see 
what he will be up to. That is settled, is it? Besides, I 
think you are big enough to know your business. 
Honest truth, my little Jessica, I am very, very happy. 
What? Who would have predicted such a future for 
us six years ago at Alexandria, when we were both stay- 
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ing with the Greek wine-merchant on the quay, living on 
ten piastres a day? We are getting on in the world, we 
are getting on.” 

A sort of torpor had gradually’ come over Hagar, 
and the people in the room appeared to her as so many 
phantoms, vaguely reflected by the mirrors. More and 
more muffled sounded their talk. She saw Frangois du 
Cange with his profile of a red bull, the painful grin of 
Paul Elzéar, the fine, ravaged face of M. de Biesvres. 
All these people, who the day before were still unknown 
to her, had suddenly appeared upon the scene for a new 
act in her life’s drama, that life which, by some whim of 
mysterious destiny, was, at regular intervals, con- 
stantly being upset from top to bottom. 

The glittering crowd of private motor cars had dis- 
appeared, and the few guests of the supper now stand- 
ing on the pavement of the Avenue de |’Opéra, feeling 
the night chill, raised the collars of their fur coats. 

M. de Biesvres took Paul Elzéar’s arm. 

“I am returning home on foot. Does not part of 
your way lie in my direction?” 

The old man was living in the Rue de Verneuil, and 
in silence they walked down the now deserted avenue 
and crossed the Carrousel, cold and dark at this time 
of night. As they were crossing the Pont Royal, Elzéar 
suddenly turned to his companion. 

“Well,” he asked, “did you notice?” 
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“What?”- 

“She ran off with that fool of a Du Cange.” 

“Reine Avril was with them,” said M. de Biesvres. 

“Dirty little beast! It is a fine trade she is carrying 
on. All the same, for the first time with that idiot, she 
is not wasting her time.” 

They continued their way. When they had reached 
the quay, the old man asked: 

“Tt is half a million francs a year you said Du Cange 
is earning?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you? How much do you make, if I might ask?” 

“It all depends upon the amount of copy I have, and 
my taste for work. Thirty thousand francs, perhaps.” 

With a bitter grin he added: 

“It is true, of course, that I also have my pension of 
a mutilated soldier and my military medal. But I quite 
understand what you are insinuating. Thanks awfully.” 

He seemed to find a pleasure in touching the very 
bottom of his bitterness, and after a while added: 

“Never mind, after our discussion of a while ago, 
this hardly confirms your beautiful ideas on the sup- 
posed disinterestedness of our race.” 

M. de Biesvres pensively shook his head. 


“One never can tell,’? he murmured. 


CHAPTER XII 


On Thursday, the 14th of February, Hagar made her 
first appearance on the stage of the Folies Bergére in 
Francois du Cange’s new revue, several tableaus of 
which had been altered or purposely created for her. It 
was just a month since she had been installed by Du 
Cange in a charming detached house in the Rue Vineuse, 
hidden in a garden of dimensions vast enough for the 
blackbirds to pursue each other at leisure on the two 
symmetrical lawns. What with her rehearsals and her 
installation, she was too busy to think of anything 
else, and it was, perhaps, just as well for her that it 
Was So. 

Francois du Cange, whose new love was the topic of 
conversation in the theatrical and music-hall worlds, 
left no stone unturned to anticipate Hagar’s slightest 
wish. He happened just at that moment to be in a fair 
way of meeting with extraordinary luck. Three of his 
revues, played simultaneously during the New Year’s 
holidays, had realized daily takings that had 
beaten all records. He was all the rage with man- 
agers, who swore by him alone. Du Sange was 
one of those men whom success stimulates, intoxicates, 


lifting them up above themselves. To these victo- 
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ries of a professional nature was added another 
triumph, the triumph he derived from his possession 
of Hagar. 

In this small world which circles round the newspaper 
offices, and the dress-rehearsals, people were only talk- 
ing of Hagar. Her beauty and, above all, her sudden 
enigmatic appearance, had surrounded her with a mys- 
terious halo calculated to seduce a public, prone at some 
moments to be credulous, as it was skeptical at others. 
Where did this silent woman hail from? She came from 
the East, people asserted, from that marvelous and 
hazy East, so near and yet so far, the East of which 
everybody talks, but knows so little about. In what 
dens or in what palaces could she have lived? Was it 
on the banks of the river Barada or on those of the . 
historic Nile that the bulbul had sung for her? Was it 
at Vladicaucasus or at Damanhour that her white hands 
had gathered the black iris? Had she been the mistress 
of Mustapha Kemal, as people were whispering? One 
may easily surmise that such doubts and speculations 
carried Du Cange’s rapturous amour propre to a state 
of paroxysm. To have had such illustrious predeces- 
sors rather flattered his vaingloriousness than made him 
jealous. As for Hagar, her extraordinary timidity, 
which people were mistaking for cold pride, only in- 
creased the homage paid to her, instead of putting a 
stop to it. During the winter and the spring of 1924, 
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Jessica the dancer was really the ephemeral queen of 
Paris. 

The Press had been so unanimous in the applause be- 
stowed upon Jessica at her début that the public, be- 
witched by such a concord of praise, rushed to the 
booking office of the Folies Bergére. The few initiated, 
able to formulate any criticism with regard to Made- 
moiselle Jessica’s choreographic talent, were submerged 
by the waves of the general frenzy. She appeared on 
the stage, naked under her gold-starred veils, standing 
on the steps of a Hindu Temple, the gigantic staircase 
plunging into a luminous lake over which water-lilies 
were scattered. What could she have been thinking of 
in that moment, when she felt mounting up to her, from 
the darkness of the theater, the panting desires of two 
thousand spectators, carried by one immense and in- 
visible wave? Was she thinking of the dreams of her 
childhood, now realized, or rather of the bat at the 
Wailing Wall? It is a strange destiny where such con- 
trasts are constantly bidden to wrestle one with the 
other. But who among us does not carry in himself 
gifts susceptible of attracting an Isaac Cochbas at one 
time and a Madame Lazaresco at another? 

To do her justice, it must be admitted that the en- 
thusiastic reception she had met with did not for one 
moment delude Hagar. She had no illusions with regard 
to her talent, and knew that she was still the same poor 
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dancer of yore, who had once given performances in 
third-rate casinos. The customers there had also 
applauded her with the intention of treating her to a 
glass of champagne after the performance, an offer 
which was soon to lead to another sort of proposal. 
One element, however, had hitherto been lacking in her 
experience and knowledge of life. It was the idea of the 
incommensurable naiveté of the masses. At one go she 
had served her apprenticeship to her advantage. 

Du Cange was in raptures. It did not enter his mind 
to take offense when he noticed that in nearly all the 
articles, devoted to his revue, Hagar came in for four- 
fifths of the compliments and praise. But was it not 
another way of paying him a compliment and of ap- 
plauding his good taste by extolling his mistress to the 
skies ? 

In wonderful pajamas, the color of dead leaves, his 
arm round Hagar’s waist, he was busily engaged perus- 
ing a number of newspapers he had ordered to be bought 
at the newspaper stall in the Avenue Henri Martin. 
Bending over the printed sheets, the dancer was con- 
templating the unheard-of spectacle, her name being 
profusely repeated in all the Paris papers by the side 
of famous actors and heads of states. 

“Let us now see the article in the Gaulios. Ripping. 
Little Desliniéres is really somebody. We shall have 


to invite him one day to lunch. Don’t you get away 
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with the idea that he is treating everybody in the same 
way. You ought to have read how he did run down 
Rigaud’s last revue. Here is Henri Jeanson’s paper. 
Hold on. No, excellent too. That is, no doubt, for 
your sake, because as for me, you know, he has always 
slated me abominably. René Bizet, Pierre Scize, very 
good. Fernard Divoire—. I knew that he would not 
be anything but amiable. Pierre Plessis, good. Fréja- 
ville, first rate. Auguste Gauvain, not bad, either. 
Paul Souday. Ah! this, my little girl, is important, on 
account of the Academy, later on, you understand? 
Let us see what he is saying exactly. Hm! perhaps a 
little cryptic, but nice all the same. Ah! my child, 
what a success, what a great success! What? The 
Débats too. Ah! That puts the crown on it. And 
fancy, just as flattering as the article in the Gaulois. 
They compare you here to Camargo. Would you mind 
passing me the little Larousse!” 

Unable to contain his joy any longer, he had risen 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“We shall have our work cut out for a whole day, 
sending express letters conveying our thanks. Let us 
proceed. The Eclair now. Paul Elzéar is operating 
here. A great talent, this chap. I imagine that he has 
spared no compiiments, this one. Savourit! Eh .. .! 
What . . .? But this is a slashing, a regular slating! 
Ah! the bounder! Ah! the pig.” 
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He was now furiously walking up and down the room. 

Hagar, a little pale, had taken up the paper and was 
reading the article. No allusion was made to her, 
except by way of an omission decidedly unpleasant. 
As for Du Cange, he was getting a thorough and 
vigorous drubbing. 

“What on earth! I wonder what has come over that 
beast? Envy, I suppose, jealousy; there is no other 
explanation for it. He is embittered, this hunger-bit- 
ten, starving beggar! Is it my fault if he is not content 
with his lot in life? Let him try the theater and he will 
soon see how easy it is. What does he exactly say? ‘To 
sum up, M. du Cagne’s revue has the one advantage of 
teaching us to be more equitable in our judgment of the 
military review of the 14th of July, which takes place 
only once a year, and in the morning.’ The idiot! He 
imagines this is clever. Let me only meet him at a 
dress-rehearsal and my two hands will come into con- 
tact with his dirty, vulgar phiz.” 

“You forget,” said Hagar, “that he has only one 
hand to defend himself.” 

“I forget— I forget nothing. Did I begin? Be- 
sides, I am beginning to be fed up with these mutilated 
soldiers. One would imagine that they alone had been 
in the war. I was in it too.” 

“Where?” 

“I was driving a car, and if I only took the trouble of 
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telling what I had to go through, it would soon shut 
them up, these infantry-men. At the bottom of their 
mole-hills they were gorging themselves with all the nice 
things we went out to fetch for them, while we had to 
run about, up hill and down vale, over roads you have 
no idea of. Ah! if it were a question of doing it over 
again! But never mind, I will get even with him, sooner 
or later, with your shrimp of an Elzéar. Among all 
these fellows whose articles we have just read there is 
only one Jew, and it is just he who is hitting out. The 
dirty dog.” 

He was evidently not a model of distinction, this dear 
Du Cange, and Paul Elzéar’s criticisms of his peculiar 
talent were, perhaps, not altogether unjustified. All 
the same it must be admitted that, on the whole, he was 
a decent fellow and easy to get on with, in spite of his 
puerile outbursts, which would not for a minute with- 
stand Hagar’s brief observation. She had been quite 
happy during the months she had lived with him, if ever 
she could be happy. One after the other she had re- 
ceived the presents of a private car, a small mansion, 
and a pearl necklace, the insignia, one might say, of the 
marshalship in the army of love-hawkers. The day on 
which she could at last contemplate the sixty rosy and 
iridescent orbs in their casket, lined with cream-colored 
velvet, she had a curious smile. Was it a smile of con- 
tentment or of bitterness? Who could tell! 
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to be her ambitions, were now gratified, and her desires 
fulfilled. But was Esther satisfied when she saw herself 
arrayed in all the jewels of Ophir? Did she not rather 
look upon her gems as so many insults? One may easily 
succeed in gratifying the wishes and ambitions of a 
little western girl, like Reine Avril, by offering her 
chocolates from Boissier or emeralds from Cartier. But 
who could ever undertake the task of quenching the in- 
extinguishable thirst of a melancholy girl, whose desires 
are eternally lashing the world wherein she is condemned 
to live? 

In the meantime, Hagar was enjoying Paris with a 
feeling of hasty and febrile voluptuousness. As a re- 
ward for that indisputable proof of her friendship, 
which did not in the least take umbrage at Hagar’s 
triumph, Reine Avril was impetuously claiming the 
privilege to be her guide everywhere. Hagar passively 
submitted, passing her time in fashionable tea-rooms, 
dressmaker’s salons, and jeweler’s shops, visiting scene- 
painters and fashionable wine merchants, running from 
night restaurants to cabarets and dance clubs. The 
idea of Isaac Cochbas dying, perhaps dead, seemed only 
to excite and stir up her frenzy, adding fuel to the fire 
and flattering that taste and craving for sacrilege 
which inhabits an obscure corner of the soul of the 


best of the children of man. 
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It must not be imagined, however, that she was trying 
to forget that the price of one of those suppers in a 
private room of a restaurant would have sufficed for 
the eighty unfortunate people at Jacob’s Well to live 
upon a whole day. On the contrary, she was constantly 
thinking of it, from the caviare to the final champagne. 
But certain pleasures would really be too vulgar, were 
they not redeemed or multiplied by the certainty of 
damnation! 

Nevertheless, the moments of her existence which 
Hagar preferred were those when Reine Avril, who 
usually got out of bed at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
left her alone. She loved to walk about in that Paris of 
the early morning, which will always remain a closed 
book to those charming creatures of luxury, though 
they may have passed their lives in the capital. She 
naturally avoided the Faubourg Saint Honoré, but she 
dearly loved the avenues of the Bois, especially those 
bordering the lake and near which frolic brilliant palms. 
Twice she visited the spot in the Luxembourg Gardens 
where she had sat on the day after her arrival in Paris. 
She saw the two Jewish girl students munching their 
rolls and reading their notes. Ah! how she longed to 
speak to them and say: Poor children in jerseys, if you 
only knew that, in spite of my pearls and my silver fox 
fur, you are my sisters! She recalled the verses of the 
poet she had read at Jacob’s Well: “Beauty will ap- 
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pear to thee a luxury, luxury an abomination, and 


amusements a theft.” 


A fortnight after Hagar’s début, there was a matinée 
dress-rehearsal at the Theater of the Variétés. Du 
Cange could not go, having been convoked to a meeting 
of the Committee of the Society of Authors. 

“Ring up Reine Avril,” he said to Hagar, “to come 
and fetch you.” 

“I am not obliged to be present at all dress- 
rehearsals.” 

“Yes, yes, you had better. In Paris one must show 
oneself.” 

During an interval, walking about in the lobby with 
Reine Avril, the subject of compliments and madrigals 
on all sides, she caught sight of Paul Elzéar talking to 
the Duke de Biesvres. Several times since the famous 
article she had met the journalist, but every time she 
had been in the company of Du Cange. Although the 
revueist’s bellicose humor had considerably cooled down, 
Hagar had always managed to avoid a possible alterca- 
tion between the two men. To-day, however, she was 
alone, and she wanted to know—. Taking advantage 
of a moment when Reine Avril was discussing furs in the 
midst of a group of beautiful women, she slipped out 
and, at the turning of a passage, unexpectedly stood 


before the two friends. 
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M. de Biesvres smiled at her. From the very first day 
he had shown her a sympathy at which Du Cange had 
never taken any umbrage, flattered as he was in his 
vanity and reassured by the sixty-six years of the old 
man. Paul Elzéar greeted her somewhat coldly. 

She did not seem to have noticed this indifference, 
which was scarcely courteous. Bravely, she took the 
bull by the horns. 

“You have not been very nice to me, Monsieur 
” she said. 

“Really, Mademoiselle.” 

“T appeal to our friend here, who will be judge.” 

M. de Biesvres shook his head. It was not difficult to 
guess that the two men had already been discussing the 


Elzéar, 


question between them, and that the one must have been 
chiding the other in a friendly manner. But it was also 
evident that he would not consent to decide against him 
in the presence of a third party. 

“Monsieur de Biesvres,” said Hagar, “is your friend, 
and he will not’answer me. No doubt he is right, but 
I had thought that he was my friend, too. And you, 
too, just a littl——.” 

Paul Elzéar stiffened, so as to retain his air of 
nonchalance. 

“Really, Mademoiselle, I think that you overrate the 
importance—. You have been literally smothered in 
flowers, and I fanced that you would have scarcely 
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noticed the absence of my modest sheaf. Besides, is not 
dancing your Ingres violin? Unlike so many poor girls, 
you are not compelled to eke out a living by this art.” 

She paled a little, but never ceased to smile. M. de 
Biesvres, who had been following this joust with evident 
annoyance, now intervened. 

“My children,” he said, “you are now in all earnest 
beginning to exasperate me. Enough, I say; that will 
do. My little Jessica, show that you are the more in- 
telligent of the two. White hairs always enjoy the 
privilege of being able to dispel certain misunderstand- 
ings. You have promised me on several occasions to 
come one day and lunch in my hole in the Rue de Ver- 
neuil. Choose yourself the day that will suit you. 
There will only be the three of us.” 

“I accept with the greatest of pleasure,” said Hagar. 
“As for Monsieur Elzéar, if, on that day, he has to 
write an article on some poor girl who has no Ingres 
violin, he can always stay at home.” 

“JT shall not fail to come,” said Elzéar, who had 


grown ghastly pale. 


One day during the same week, at about eleven o’clock 
in the morning, the chamber-maid came to inform 
Hagar that some one wished to speak to her. 

“J did not catch his name, but did not dare ask him 
to repeat it. I told him, however, that I was not sure 
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93 


inclined to see him, I can 

“No, no,” said Hagar. “Show him into the small 
drawing-room and tell him that I am coming down.” 

On the previous evening Reine had informed her 
friend that one of the editors of Comedia, a young man 
with great prospects, was anxious to be received by her. 
Hagar had consented. 

She came down and, entering the drawing-room, 
found herself face to face with M. Carcassonne. 

The secretary of the Baron changed color when he 
saw her. As for Hagar, she supported herself by lean- 
ing against the wall. 


» she murmured. 


“Monsieur, 

“Madame, I apologize, I did not know— I had 
asked to speak to Mademoiselle Jessica. 

“That’s me,” she said in a low voice. 

“You!” 

“Yes. You did not know it? Did you? Then you 
have not come from them?”, 

“From them? From whom, Madame?” 

“From them. From the people at Jacob’s Well.” 

“No, Madame.” 

Still under the influence of his surprise and emotion 
he stammered : 

“Once more, I apologize. I do not quite understand. 
Let me, however, explain the reason of my visit. It is 
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yet, yes, I remember now that I told you, when you came 
to see the Baron, that it was my business to centralize 
all the donations destined for our colonies in Palestine. 
Your name, or rather the name of Mademoiselle Jessica, 
happens to figure on our list of Jewish persons of note 
likely to help us. That is how I happen to be here. I 


did not know, Madame, I beg you to believe me. I am 
99 


sorry, exceedingly sorry. If you wish me to go 

“No, no,” she said, “you must stay.” 

By a motion of her hand she invited him to sit down. 
A tiny Siamese cat, squatting on her chair, was playing 
with the golden girdle of her dressing-gown. 

“Have you heard from them?” she asked. “Have you 
had news from Jacob’s Well?” 

He lowered his head. 

“Speak, Monsieur, I beg you.” 

“Yes, Madame, we have heard from them twice, and 
the news is not good.” 

“What has happened?” 

“Financial difficulties, Madame!” 

“How’s that? The money then which the Baron had 
promised me had not been sent?” 

“Tt was sent, Madame. I sent it myself on the same 
day, but it was not sufficient.” 


Hagar grew ghastly pale. 
“Yes,” continued M. Carcassonne, “ill-luck seems to 
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pursue this poor colony relentlessly. "Toward the end 
of January we had received a first letter. It was about 
a contract concluded with the French army.” 

“Yes, for the supply of wine to the troops in Syria.” 

“That’s right. Well, the French Commissariat had 
cancelled the agreement. It seems that the cisterns, 
where the wine had been stored, had not been con- 
structed with all the necessary care, and the wine was 
spoiled. The Commissariat refused to accept the wine, 
and the local tribunals were compelled to decide in favor 
of the Commissariat. Money had been paid in advance, 
and the sum had to be returned.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Hagar. “Then? What hap- 
pened then?” 

“Then, Madame, we had the second letter, to which I 
was alluding, and wherein Monsieur Cochbas once more 
appealed to the Baron, asking him for eighty thousand 
francs.” 

“And the Baron consented? Did he not?” 

“You cannot imagine, Madame, what a number of 
similar calls the Baron has upon his generosity. The 
sacrifices he imposes upon himself he is compelled to 
make only with a clear conscience. There are some con- 
cerns which are so hopelessly entangled that it would be 
sheer waste of money to try and spend it in an endeavor 
to refloat them. But I think that ld 

He was on the point of rising. 
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“Please stay, I implore you,” she said. 

“And what about me?” she asked. “Did he speak 
about me in this letter?” 

“Yes, Madame, he did. Forgive me if I have to tell 
you things just as they are. It looked as if he was both 
trying to learn your whereabouts and was yet afraid to 
hear the news.” 

*‘And what did you tell him?” 

“The Baron, Madame, is a very careful man. He 
thought that it would be best to await another letter, 
and then it would still be time to make inquiries, to try 
and take suitable steps.” 

It seemed that Hagar, hardly listening to his words, 
was only thinking of the question she was about to put. 

“Do you know how he is getting on?” 

“Who, Monsieur Cochbas?” 

She nodded. 

“The first letter had been written by himself, and it 
was natural that he should not speak of his health. But 
the second letter, which we received three days ago and 


wherein he once more insisted upon a loan of eighty 


thousand francs, is from a lady, Mademoiselle Ida 
I do not quite remember her name.” 

“Tda Jokai.” 

“That’s it. She asked us to excuse Monsieur Coch- 
bas if he did not write himself to the Baron. The slight 


improvement of his health did not persist, as it seems.” 
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Once more he made a movement as if to take leave. 

“One moment, Monsieur,” she begged. “I will be back 
in an instant.” 

She left the drawing-room precipitatedly, but was 
back again in a few moments, holding crumpled bank- 
notes in her trembling hands. 

“This,” she said, “is for your subscription. But 
Jacob’s Well, you said, requires eighty thousand francs? 
Is it not so?” 

“Yes, eighty thousand.” 

“Tf, in the course of this week, I succeed in raising this 
sum, would you be so good as to send them this money, 
but in such a way that they should never, never know, 
or even suspect, the identity of the sender?” 

“Madame,” said M. Carcassonne, with a troubled air, 
“what you are asking me to do is rather difficult. It is 
rather beyond our province to distribute the donations 
which we are centralizing.” 

“Oh! but you must find a way!” she exclaimed in a 
tone of anguish. “It is impossible that you should not 
be able to find a way.” 

He was visibly affected. 

“Listen,” he said. “I will see, I will consider it, and 
by to-morrow I promise you—. After all, what is it, 
in short, that you are asking? It is a question of a 
donation destined for a special purpose and sent anony- 


mously. You will naturally require some receipt, show- 
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ing that you have given the money, were it only the 
counterfoil of a check. The Committee, however, can 
very well deliver you a receipt, saying that the donation 
was given under the express stipulation that it be 
effected to a particular colony, mentioned by name or 
not, as it may be found necessary. Anyhow, will you be 
so good as to ring me up to-morrow morning, and I will 
tell you in detail all that you will have to do.” 

He seemed to be quite happy and pleased at an op- 
portunity to launch into these technicalities which en- 
abled him for a moment to shake off the feeling of 
confusion which was once more engulfing him. 

Hagar accompanied him to the door. 

““And above all,” she said, feverishly pressing his 
hand, ‘‘above all, let them never know; never. You 
promise me? It is better that they should think me 
dead, dead!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Towarps the end of the month of May, DuCangegave 
a supper on the occasion of the hundredth performance 
of the revue wherein Mademoiselle Jessica had made her 
début. Du Cange was anxious that this supper, too, 
should take place at the Café de Paris. In addition to 
the guests who had been present at the previous festiv- 
ity, many others, who had rallied round the persistently 
successful author, also came. On the other hand, Paul 
Elzéar had not been invited. It is true that on that very 
day he and Hagar had lunched with the Duke de 
Biesvres. Thanks to the old man, the two had become 
friends again. 

Leaving the flat of their host, Elzéar accompanied the 
dancer home. They walked along the Quai d’Orsay, 
then the Cours la Reine, conversing on many indifferent 
topics. Suddenly both grew silent. 

When they were in the middle of the Avenue du 
Trocadéro, Hagar held out her hand to the journalist. 

“It is better that we separate here,” she said. 

As he was standing motionless without taking her 
hand, she added: “Come now, we will meet again to- 
night at the dress-rehearsal. I will come to the last act. 
Anyhow, we are lunching again in four days with Mon- 
sieur de Biesvres.” 


“T shan’t be able to come to the dress-rehearsal,”’ he 
236 
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said. “I had quite forgotten that I have a Press ban- 
quet on to-night.” 

“You can make some excuse.” 

“Yes, of course. But, my dear friend, I am wonder- 
ing whether it would not be better, in my own interest, 
if I did not see you so often.” 

She lowered her head. They walked along in silence for 
about a hundred yards. When they reached the statue 
of Washington, Elzéar briskly shook Hagar’s hand. 

“Aw revoir,” he said. He walked off quickly and 
took the direction of the Rue Boissiére. 

Hagar returned home slowly. She found Du Cange 
sitting in her room smoking. He knew quite well that 
she detested tobacco smoke. She took care not to make 
any remark on this. Feeling that a storm was brewing, 
she wanted to leave the entire responsibility to him. 

Annoyed, he made up his mind to open hostilities him- 
self. 

“You have lunched with Monsieur de Biesvres.” 

“T told you of it this morning.” 

“Who was there?” 

“Myself and Paul Elzéar.” 

“He never misses one of these luncheons.” 

“No one prevents you from following his example.” 

“That’s all very well. But do you imagine that I 
have not noticed that these luncheons are always ar- 


ranged for a day when you all know that I shall have to 
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be somewhere else. Well, confound it, by Jingo! Next 


time, I have a great mind to take Monsieur de Biesvres 
at his word. I'll come.” 

“Everybody will be happy. But why did you tell me, 
then, that you did not care to meet Paul Elzéar?” 

He muttered something, got up, threw the end of his 
cigarette through the open window, and came back to 
Hagar. 

“You came back in the car?” 

“No, I walked”—she looked him straight in the face 
—“and Elzéar accompanied me as far as the Rue 
Boissiére.” 

He could not help repressing a sigh of relief. 

“T knew it,” he said. ‘I knew it. I saw you a short 
while ago on the Place de Alma. I was in a taxi.” 

“So it was a trap you were trying to set me.” 

He coughed, looking rather sheepish. 

“Listen,” he said, “you must understand me. I know 
that you are open and frank, and I trust you. I am not 
jealous, but there are the others. I don’t want to ap- 
pear an idiot in their eyes. This little Elzéar has 
attacked me.” 

“What would you say if he were to write a good 
article on the occasion of your next revue?” 

Somewhat staggered, he shook his head. 

“You think that he will consent? You see he is rather 
obdurate, this beast. It is better to be friends with him, 
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of course, but it was he who began it; I cannot decently 
make the first step.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You told me just now that you trusted me. Well, 
here is an opportunity to prove your trust. Now, I 
have something else to say. You will have to give me 
some money.” 

“All right. How much?” 

She mentioned a figure. He winced slightly. 

“The deuce!” 

“You find it is too much?” 

“No, my dear, itis not that. But 4 

You would like to know the details.” 


‘‘No, once more. What are you driving at? But I 


wanted to tell you that summer is coming on. You see 
it is the slack season for the revues, while my expenses 
will be double. I have taken a villa at Deauville. Then, 
of course, it will have to be Biarritz. I repeat, it is 
only just to let you know.” 

“Listen,” she said, “it is you who induced me to spend. 
You told me over and over again that it was part of 
your program. The other day, at Longchamps, you 
were furious because some one had admired in your pres- 
ence the dresses of Yvonne, Jacques Rigaud’s mistress !” 

“And I was right, too,” he said, stung to the quick. 
“As it is, Jacques Rigaud is already spreading rumors 
that during the last quarter he has drawn larger royal- 
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5% 


bluffed as theatrical managers 
“There you are, you see,” she said. “One must always 


know exactly what one wants.” 


It would be difficult to imagine something more pic- 
turesque than the suite of rooms at the entresol in the 
Rue de Verneuil occupied by M. de Biesvres. The tiny 
rooms, so dark that the lamps had constantly to be kept 
lit, were furnished with the wreckage saved from the 
fortune of a family which, for six centuries, had counted 
among the foremost in France. Considering the repu- 
tation for a spendthrift which the present scion of the 
house had acquired for himself, it was almost incredible 
that so many marvels should have escaped the snares 
laid by the united creditors and dealers in antiques. 
Several precious cabinets, rare china, ancient pieces of 
jewelry, a painting by Latour, representing an ances- 
tress of the Duke, an enigmatical face smiling under her 
powder, and which he was wont to call “his conscience,” 
filled the rooms, placed in a most clever and most non- 
chalant confusion. This was quite sufficient to turn the 
tiny apartment into a unique place of rendezvous, a sort 
of thoroughfare, where the world and its factions, pol- 
itics and literature, loved to come and see their most 
famous representatives jostle each other. Under the 


sarcastic eyes of the Duke’s “conscience,” a sort of truce 
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had been established. Here you could see a woman, 
proud of her birth, shaking hands with another whom 
she would never have consented to meet anywhere else. 
A bishop, a member of the Institute, could very well 
bow to a star of the home of dancing. Under the egis 
of a medieval virgin, compassionately extending to- 
wards them her arms, you could see two fierce political 
opponents conversing quite amicably. Only provincial 
visitors and foreigners would have, perhaps, inveighed 
against the exaggeration. Paris admitted it and smiled. 

One o’clock had just struck, when the Duke’s valet 
came to announce that lunch was served. 

“Will you come, my child?” said the old man to his 
guest. 

“And Paul Elzéar?” 

“Paul Elzéar is not coming.” 

‘Is he elsewhere detained?” 

“Sit down, please, my dear. No, Paul Elzéar is not 
coming because I did not invite him.” 

“Ah!” was all she said. At the same time she drew 
herself up slightly, as if in an attitude of defense. 

“TI did not invite Paul Elzéar, because, my little Jes- 
sica, I have to talk to you on very serious matters. You 
know that I love you very much.” 

“T know it.” 

“Well, then, it is your turn to admit that you love 
Paul Elzéar.” 
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She managed to smile. 

“J understand now why you did not invite him,” she 
said. “You have decided to talk to me on his behalf. 
Your luncheon is thus something of a trap.” 

Monsieur de Biesvres did not wince. 

“What you are saying is not quite accurate, and this 
for two reasons. First of all, Paul Elzéar has no idea 
that I am going to intervene in his favor. Secondly, be- 
fore dragging in Paul Elzéar, I am going to speak to 
you on something which chiefly concerns yourself.” 

“T don’t understand anything at all,” she said. “Will 
you please explain.” 

The look he gave her was a strange mixture of affec- 
tion and pity. 

“My little Jessica,” he said, “promise me, first of all, 
not to take amiss any word you are going to hear.” 

“Why protest so much?” she said. ‘You know quite 
well that I have implicit faith in you.” 

“Excellent. Well, let me first inform you of a fact of 
which, no doubt, you are still unaware. A few days ago, 
a long discussion, of which you were the subject, took 
place in the trying-on room of a dressmaker.” 

‘Why do they bother to talk about me, who never 
talk about others?” said Hagar. ‘What was it all 
about ?” 

“Tt was that little strumpet of a Nina Lazuli, who was 
holding forth to a group of women whose names are im- 
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material. She was telling them that your liaison with 
Du Cange is, if I may say so, onits last legs. As a rea- 
son for the foreshadowed breach, she mentioned the ex- 
aggerated sums Du Cange had had to spend on you 
recently. As she was brilliantly developing her theme, 
Reine Avril came in. Reine Avril is your friend, and 
Nina Lazuli got it hot.” 

“T will thank Reine Avril,” said Hagar. 

“Not at all. I must have the assurance that what- 
ever we are saying here is not to go any farther. It is 
this assurance that gives me the audacity to tell you 
this, my child: Reine Avril is your friend, but Nina 
Lazuli was right.” 

“Will you, please, cease to speak in riddles !” 

“TI consent. I will make no attempt to intermeddle 
in the sentimental affairs either of yourself or of Du 
Cange, although, knowing you both as I know you, I 
have some reason to imagine that, as far as you are con- 
cerned, it is a rather lukewarm affair. I am not going 
to go into details. What I have to tell you is this: I am 
informed that Du Cange is not in a position to continue 
the life he is leading with you for another two months. 
He has just appealed to the paternal purse. Big mis- 
take! Father Meyer, the inventor of the ragondin fur 
coat, is now on the alert. He will avail himself of the 
opportunity to poke his nose into his son’s business. It 
won’t be long before the classic scene will take place 


_ between yourself and this worthy merchant of the Rue 
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du Sentier. I fancy, though, that this scene, consider- 
ing the somewhat primitive manners of this gentleman, 
will be lacking in that attitude which we so much ap- 
preciate in the step taken either by the Count d’Orbel 
or Monsieur Duval. My dear little girl, forestall this 
worthy gentleman. Make your arrangements to chuck 
your lover before he chucks you.” 

“Tt is Paul Elzéar who commissioned you to give me 
this information and this advice? If it is he, then, will 
you, please, be so good as to tell him that the event you 
foresee will not catch me napping.” 

“Tt is my turn now to ask you: What do you mean?” 

Hagar did not reply at once. 

“T believe,” she said, “that you are a personal friend 
of Monsieur Guilloré.” 

He knitted his brows. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“I have been told that at the present moment Mon- 
sieur Guilloré’s fortune is one of the largest in France.” 

“You have not been misinformed. But why, on earth, 
are you talking of Monsieur Guilloré?” 

“Are you not talking about Paul Elzéar?” she said 
curtly. 

“Now, my child, if you will allow me, let us change 
our tone. Paul Elzéar loves you. He loves you, do you 
hear me? At the present moment, my dear Jessica, you 
are at the crossroads. You will have to choose.” 
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“Choose what?” 

“Choose whom, you mean. Paul Elzéar loves you, 
and it is quite possible that you, too, love him. But he 
is poor. Would you agree to lead a life of limited 
means at his side? As for him, he would be delighted. 
But you?” 

She lowered her head without replying. 

“Would you consent to it?” he repeated. 

He looked at her with infinite tenderness, anxious to 
discern the reasons of that struggle which was going on 
behind that beautiful forehead. 

“Your silence is an answer,” he said. ‘And, after all, 
I expected as much. I thought that you could not ac- 
cept. And it was somewhat naive on my part to have 
spoken to you about Paul Elzéar.” 

“You thought so, did you?” she said with a painful 
sigh. “On what grounds did you think so? If you only 
knew, it you only knew!” 

He seized her hand, and kissed it. 

“My poor child, on what grounds should I condemn 
you? All allowance being made, we are both in the same 
boat. We are both beings who require luxury, and 
again luxury, and always luxury. Is it not true that I 
have guessed right? You need not tell me why you 
have just spoken to me about Monsieur Guilloré.” 

She kept a gloomy silence, while he continued to hold 
the dancer’s hand in his. He was pressing this hand 
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with a strange vigor, and his voice was trembling. De- 
sire, always so hideous upon vulgar faces, gave to the 
wasted countenance of M. de Biesvres a sort of sad 
grandeur. 

“Elzéar,” he said, “could pretend to love you. He 
has youth. Monsieur Guilloré has wealth. I, Jessica, 
have had both. Ah! If I only had them still, it is not 
of the others that I would be speaking to you. I don’t 
know whether you have realized it, I, too, my very dear, 
littlest: gi?’ 

She gave him a look of sad surprise. He passed his 
hand over her forehead and smiled. 

“By Jove! I believe I am growing stupid. You must 
forgive me. Will you? ‘Tell me, at least, that you do 
not think me rather ridiculous. You see, it is a bit your 
own fault. I don’t remember who wrote it that ‘it is 
rather a hard trade that of being a beautiful woman.’ ” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “one is never able to keep a 
true friend.” 

“Jessica! Do not punish me thus. It is over, I swear 
to you. Where were we? Oh, yes. We were talking of 
Monsieur Guilloré. This worthy gentleman possesses 
well over thirty million francs, and there is no reason 
why in six months’ time he should not have sixty mil- 
lions. He has a private residence, Avenue Hoche, as 
big as a cathedral. He has bought the Biesvres estate, 
and villas in all the watering places. He understands 
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that he owes it to himself to have a mistress whose repu- 
tation would be in proportion to his business turnover. 
You will only have to say one word, my little Jessica, 
and there will not be a woman in Paris more luxuriously 
entertained than yourself. I know all this. And yet, 
allow me once more to repeat my question: Are you 
thinking of Paul Elzéar?” 

He was not looking at her and could not notice the 
effort she made so as to reply as calmly as possible. 

“Listen,” she said. “At present, I can only give you 
one answer. Du Cange may have reasons to complain 
of me. It is not the same as far as I, myself, am con- 
cerned. He extended his hand to me at the beginning, 
and I cannot forget this. I will make a decision only 
when he will have made me understand, directly or indi- 
rectly, that I have become cumbersome to him. You are 
a man sufficiently well informed on many things to know 
that even women like myself have their code of honor.” 

He did not reply. She took his hand. 

“Appearances,” she said, “are certainly against me. 
I am anxious, however, to tell you something else. 
Listen to me and try to believe me without, however, 
asking for any explanations which it will be impossible 
for me to furnish you with. Had I been free, under- 
stand me well, free, it is to Paul Elzéar that I would 
have given myself.” 

“J believe you. I give you my word that I believe you, 


my mysterious friend,” he said with emotion. 
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Hagar herself was in a position to know that Nina 
Lazuli had been rightly informed and that her liaison 
with Du Cange was drawing to its end. She contented 
herself with the hope that she would manage to break 
with him without any scandal. She almost managed 
this, without, however, being able to avoid the dreadful 
scene which occurred a fortnight after her conversation 
with M. de Biesvres. 

They had dined that day in a restaurant in the Bois 
de Boulogne, in the company of Reine Avril, M. Dom- 
bideau, and several other unknown supernumeraries. 
During the meal, Du Cange had not uttered a word. He 
left immediately after dinner, without even taking the 
trouble to excuse himself. At midnight, Reine Avril and 
M. Dombideau accompanied Hagar home to the Rue 
Vineuse. Du Cange had not yet come in. Having 
changed into an indoor dress, she was sitting in a deep 
armchair, an open book on her knees, of which, however, 
she did not peruse a single line. 

It was past two o’clock when Du Cange came in. He 
did not address a word to her, and his face was con- 
gested. Taking off his smoking-jacket he hurled it on 
the bed, then began walking up and down the room, his 
hands behind his back and his head lowered. At one 
moment he knocked against a chair, overturned it, and 
nearly stumbled himself. With horror, Hagar noticed 
that he was drunk. 
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“Last night,” he suddenly said, “you did not wear 


your pearl necklace.” 

“You are mistaken, I did wear it.” 

“And to-night, did you wear it?” 

“No, not to-night.” 

“Have you already had enough of it?” 

“What are you driving at?” 

“T will tell you. Where is your pearl necklace?” 

“What means this sudden fancy?” 

“T am asking you where your pear! necklace is. I 
want to see it.” 

From one of the drawers of her dressing-table she 
took out a jewel-box which she opened. 

“Here it is. Now, will you explain?” 

He sneered. 

“That is the last straw. It is you who are now ques- 
tioning me. Don’t you worry. I assure you that it will 
be your turn next.” He had taken out the necklace 
from the box and was caressing the pearls. 

“Not bad, don’t you think so? Really, upon my 
word, not bad. You like it, this pearl necklace? Yes? 
Very well then. Now look what I am doing with it.” 

Throwing the pearls upon the floor, he was trampling 
upon them in a rage. The noise of broken glass was 


heard. 
Hagar had not moved. She had only turned very 
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pale. Upon her lips was a smile of defiance. This at 


once let loose Du Cange’s fury. 

“Ah! You hussy, you scum! And you really 
imagined that I would never know it? And the sap- 
phire pendant, also sold and replaced by a false one. 
And the emeralds, also false. And your solitaire, also 
false, like the rest. Villainess ! Villainess! Villainess!’? 

Standing erect, she defied him, but he did not see her. 
He was shouting: 

“What! You took me for an idiot? Madame is not 
aware of the fact that Paris is after all a small town, a 
very small town, and that everything is known, sooner 
or later. I may be a literary man, but as far as gems 
and precious stones are concerned, I am not so easily 
taken in. I know the market. Don’t you worry, that 
dirty dog of a jeweller, with whom you got in touch for 
this dirty scoop, I know his name, and I will get even 
with him yet.” 

“He has nothing to do with it,” she said coldly. 
“These jewels, did they or did they not belong to me? 
I sold them, and it is my own affair.” 

“And you have replaced them by false ones? you dirty 
beast!” The gutter had been opened, and let loose a 
torrent of foul insults. 

“Two hundred thousand’s worth of pearls, a hundred 
thousand’s worth of diamonds, a hundred thousand’s 


worth of sapphires and emeralds. Four hundred thou- 
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sand francs which you have swindled me out of, you, 


you bb 


“That is enough!’ she said. 

“What? Youdare? You took me fora yellow-beak, 
a simpleton? Well, my pretty, I have been watching 
your game for some time. Now, it is all over. You will 
have to speak, explain. Now, let it out.” 

He had seized her by the wrist, but she threw him off 
and he stumbled against a sofa. 

“What! Now she wants to murder me. You wait 
and I will do for you. Five hundred thousand francs, 
yes, more than five hundred thousand francs which you 
have extorted from me, you thief. Speak, where is all 
that money? What have you done with it?” 

“Be quict,” she murmured with force. 

Though half stifled by hiccups, he was continuing his 
frightful monologue. 

“Speak up. You won’t? Very well, then I am going 
to tell you. Yes, I will, for we know you now, my pretty 
bird. Oh, I have made inquiries. The low music-halls, 
the houses of ill-fame at Salonica and Pera, that is 
where you came from, you and that filth of a Reine 
Avril. And that dirt comes to France to take away our 
money. Where is the police! The five hundred thou- 
sand francs, what have you done with them? You sent 
it over there, did you not? to the gutter you come 


from?” 
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“Be quiet,” she repeated, this time in a tone at which 
he was abashed for a moment. 

“T should be quiet! Ah, that is a good one. Then 
speak out yourself. Come along, hurry up, quick, tell 
me his name, the name of your fellow who sent you over 
to do the dirty here. Tell me his name, the name of this 
pretty fish, the name of this = 

The word stuck in his throat, for it was Hagar who 


had now advanced upon him and seized him by the arm. 

“You dare? Repeat what you have just said!” 

“Yes,” he shrieked, both terrified and beside himself 
with fury, “yes, the name of your lover, your—pimp.” 

At one bound she was in a corner of the room, opened 
a small writing desk and from one of the drawers took 
out an envelope. 

Taking out several papers, she said: 

“Look, since you insist upon it.” 

“What,” he stammered, half-sobered, “what is all 
this? Are you mad? What is it?” 

He was holding in his hand and looking at the receipts 
for several sums of a hundred thousand francs sent to 
Palestinian committees of relief to the colonies. 

“What is it? Jessica, explain! I don’t understand!” 

But in a tone of suppressed hatred, which dumb- 
founded him, she snarled at him: 

“His name? The name of my lover, you said? It is 


Israel, your race, you wretch, your race!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


“WrLL, my dear child,” said M. de Biesvres, “the 
morning has not been wasted. You are satisfied with 
my gardener, are you not?” 

“Very satisfied,” said Hagar. “He has not been 
here a week, and everything has been changed, the 
lawns, the bowers and the groves.” 

“I told you so. You must remember that Prosper 
was born here. It was his domain more than mine.” 

“Why was it so difficult to get him to come back?” 

“You compel me to say that he was greatly attached 
to me. Monsieur Guilloré has, perhaps, not taken the 
right steps to induce him to stay here, when he bought 
the estate of Biesvres. Gentlemen whose fortunes are 
of recent origin often commit a mistake in imagining 
that money can procure everything. However, Prosper 
is here, and that is all that matters.” 

“Is he content?” 

“My dear little girl,” said the old man, “who would 
not be happy to serve you?” 

“Let us walk towards the lake, will you?” said 
Hagar. “I should like to show you something.” 

Slowly they walked down a marble staircase, polished 
by the hand of time. All around the autumn foliage 


was undulating under a yellow sky. There was the 
253 
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smell of burnt wood in the air, and one felt the first 
chills of approaching winter. 

In silence they came to a large sheet of water. Golden 
and gray, the dormant lake sparkled within the confines 
of a white marble octagon. To the right and to the left, 
stood two bronze statues, one of a young god, the other 
of a goddess. Both were holding bended bows and 
threatening the center of the lake with their arrows. 

“Look,” said Hagar, pointing to the statue of the 
archer. 

He made an exclamation of surprise. 

“The Cretan Apollo! How did you manage to ac- 
quire this statue?” 

“T had a bit of luck. Two months ago, in September, 
during a visit to a small castle on the banks of the 
Loire, near Langeais, I discovered it. You remember 
that you once showed me an old engraving, representing 
your park and the other Apollo. I understood that this, 
too, was an Apollo, and I asked Monsieur Guilloré to 
buy it and bring it here.” 

M. de Biesvres approached and closely examined the 
statue. 

“Ours,” he said, “was broken in 1830. My grand- 
father and my father did their best to find the brother 
of poor Diana who was alone. Congratulations. In 
one month you succeeded in obtaining a result which 


they had vainly searched for during a century. You 
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have a liking then for these wretched old things, my 
child?” 

She invited him to sit down beside her, near the lake. 
The breeze had died away, and the pale water reflected 
the green bronze of the statue and a corner of a dull sky, 
traversed, from time to time, by a swallow. 

It was in the beginning of July that Hagar had made 
up her mind to accept the homage of M. Guilloré, who 
was transported by love, admiration and gratitude. 
Hagar and Du Cange had separated as correctly as 
possible, and the malevolence of the public could find 
no fault with them. Father Meyer had persuaded his 
son to travel, and Du Cange had left for Switzerland. 
In the autumn, he brought back from his travels a three- 
act play which proved a complete failure when it was 
produced on the stage of one the theaters on the 
boulevard. The psychological drama was not in the 
line of the ex-lover of Mademoiselle Jessica. In hot 
haste he turned again to revue writing, and the press 
notices were already telling wonders of his revue, which 
was being rehearsed on the stage of the Folies Bergére. 
They maintained that it would eclipse the play which 
Jacques Rigaud was going to produce on the 15th of 
November at the Casino de Paris for Jessica’s reap- 
pearance. 

The ascension of the dancer continued, but she 


showed neither surprise nor even excessive joy. Instead 
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of the small detached house in the Rue Vineuse, she now 
lived in a mansion opening its bay-windows upon the 
lawns of La Muette. Before the perron of her private 
residence now stopped roaring cars, as big and for- 
midable as war machines. As for the pearls and jewels 
Hagar was now wearing, Du Cange would never have 
dared to doubt their genuineness. M. Guilloré was pro- 
viding her with such sums that the necessity no longer 
arose for her to proceed in an underhand manner in 
order to find money for her mysterious liberality. Ad- 
mirable M. Guilloré! Properly coached by M. de Bies- 
vres, he understood that the first duty of a man worthy 
of the name was not to ask brutally for the ransom as 
reward for the sacrifices he had consented to. He ad- 
mitted that Jessica had almost paid her debt, since she 
was being officially considered as his mistress. He was 
thus the least cumbersome and the most profitable of 
lovers. Besides, in an affair where one’s amour propre 
was principally at stake, M. Guilloré could be sure that 
his was perfectly safe. It would have been a sheer waste 
of time for the most evil tongues to spread any sus- 
picious rumors against Jessica. She had been faithful 
to Du Cange, and she continued to be faithful to the 
happy M. Guilloré. 

They had left for Deauville in July, then they went to 
Aix and Biarritz. When it was a question of returning 


to Paris, where Hagar would have to rehearse in Jacques 
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Rigaud’s new revue, she had no difficulty in obtaining 
M. Guilloré’s authorization not to go at once to the 
mansion at La Muette. October was rainy but mild. 
The woods and coppices in the estate of Biesvres, full 
- of woodcocks, red hares, and reddish-brown pheasants, 
exercised a strang fascination upon Hagar’s tumultu- 
ous and sad soul. M. Guilloré had not the least objec- 
tion against her remaining a little while upon this 
ancient estate, but he was afraid that she would not 
find all the necessary comfort. The park had been 
allowed to lie fallow, while the buildings urgently needed 
repairs. Hagar replied that it was exactly this that 
she found so charming, and that she would turn to M. 
de Biesvres for advice. M. Guilloré was beside himself 
for joy. He himself would never have dared to address 
himself to the former owner of the estate for this pur- 
pose, whilst the young woman asked it as a favor from 
him to be allowed to do so. 

As for M. de Biesvres, he was far from showing the 
bad taste of refusing the invitation. On the contrary, 
he was only too glad to see again his estate and, perhaps 
also, happy at the opportunity to pass a few days alone 
with Hagar. M. Guilloré was being frequently detained 
in Paris on business, and feeling that she would be 
grateful to him if he did sometimes stay away for three 
consecutive days without returning to the castle, he did 


so in order to make himself agreeable and sympathetic. 
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In the glades and thickets there reigned now that sol- 


emn silence which is the precursor of the winter storms. 
Dead leaves were whirling above the reservoir and the 
lakes before falling down. Between the statues of 
Apollo and Diana the leaves were raining this morning 
more thickly than on the previous day, coming down in 
a slow golden shower. 

“Don’t you feel cold, my child?” asked M. de Biesvres. 

Hagar made a sign that she did not. 

“T am always afraid for you. Autumn in the country 
you come from must be different from ours.” 

“Very different, indeed.” 

“Jessica, Jessica,” he said with the accent of little 
Gitelé on the quay of the Haiffa port, “you are not 
paying any attention to my words. You are thinking of 
something else. Shall I tell you what it is, or rather 
who it is, you are thinking about?” 

“Well?” 

“You are thinking of Paul Elzéar.” 

“Perhaps. Anyhow, he does not seem to be thinking 
much about me. He has refused all my invitations. If 
what you are telling me is true, then you must admit 
that I am being but little paid in return.” 

M. de Biesvres smiled. 

“What do you know about it? But I am not going 
to plead for him. One question only, Jessica: Do you 
love him?” 
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“Whether I love him or not, it will, no doubt, amount 
to the same.” 

“You are trying to evade me, but I can make you 
answer me. I have been young, and, without appearing 
ridiculous, I may boast of not having been without some 
attractions. You are clever enough to be able to imag- 
ine such a thing without my having to insist on it. Well, 
Jessica, at that remote period, as I was then, you would 
still have preferred Paul Elzéar tome? Tellme. I shall 
find it only natural. Come along, tell me.” 

Her answer came after a moment’s silence. 

“TI believe that it is so.” 

“Why?” 

“JT don’t know. There are hidden forces in me which 
I am unable to analyze.” 

“Ts he, who is so far away from you in many respects, 
is he nearer to you than myself who am so near to you 
in many others?” 

“Tt must be so,” she said. “Otherwise, I could not 
understand it, but I am afraid I shall have passed my 
life without understanding. And after all, who is Paul 
Elzéar? I feel something roving through me which, at 
any moment, could compel me to leave the place where 
he lives without even looking back.” 

“Something? What?” asked M. de Biesvres. 

He was bending towards her in an attitude of pas- 
sionate attention. He felt certain that if at this mo- 
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ment he did not grasp that woman’s secret, he would 
never know it. 

“Hush,” she said, “some one is coming.” 

It was a footman who was coming along the hedge. 

“Madame,” he said, “Monsieur Rigaud has just rung 
up asking Madame to excuse him. He is detained in 
Paris, and will not be able to be at the castle before two 
o’clock. I have come to tell Madame that luncheon is 
served.” 

“Come along, then,” said Hagar, rising. 

Slowly they returned to the castle. An infinite and 
mild silence enveloped them, a silence only broken by 
the crackling of the dry leaves they were trampling 
upon. Before the perron, they came across the 
gardener. 

“Well, my old Prosper,” said M. de Biesvres, “have 
you made inquiries with regard to the central flower- 
bed? If my memory serves me right, I advised you 
Mongolian Scabious.” 

“I am arriving from Paris, Monsieur le Duc,” said 
Prosper. “Mongolian Scabious cost now four times as 
much as they did five years ago, when you told me to 


inquire after the price. At that time you reckoned it 
out am 


“Tt is not the same thing now, Prosper,” the Duke 
interrupted him, laughing. “Do all that is necessary 
to obtain Mongolian Scabious.” 
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The dining-room was situated on the ground floor of 
the left wing, which Hagar had entirely to herself. The 
room would have been dark, had it not been for the 
large windows opening upon the park, where, at this 
moment, flocks of wood-pigeons were rapidly passing in 
the air. The high walls of the dining-room were covered 
with majestic greenish tapestries, upon which the his- 
tory of Esther had been retraced. The tapestry facing 
Hagar represented the apotheosis of the Jewish heroine, 
and the inscription on the lower border contained two 


lines from the classical tragedy: 


“Esther a triomphé des filles des Persans, 


La nature et le ciel & l’enoi l’ont parée.” 


M. de Biesvres did not for a moment take his eyes off 
the young woman. Incessantly, and as if she were un- 
aware of it, the dancer’s glance came to rest upon the 
jewels, grown pale on the tapestry, encircling the head 
of the Queen of Ashur. 

“You, too, Jessica, have triumphed,” he said in a 
grave voice, “and as quickly as she.” 

She started, but did not reply. 

“Are you happy, Jessica, in your triumph? I would 
not put this question to any other woman.” 

“Tt was not her elevation that Esther was proud of,” 
she said evasively. 

“What of, then?” 
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The dancer remained silent. 

“I understand you, no doubt, better than you im- 
agine. One detail comes to my aid, Jessica. When he 
paid his first visit here, Jacques Rigaud, I know, no- 
ticed this tapestry. He had the idea of drawing from 
it a tableau for his revue, a tableau, where Esther- 
Jessica would have to dance before Ahasuerus. The 
idea was not bad, and Paris, who loves such allusions, 
would have applauded you frantically. But you re- 
fused, and in a tone which made all further insistence 
impossible. Am I right?” 

“I cannot deny it; it is quite correct,” she said. 
“Have you anything to say against it?” 

“TI am not blaming you. I am not judging you. I am 
trying, with an open spirit, with my utmost sympathy, 
believe me, to see clearly into a problem terribly compli- 
cated. How beautiful you are to-day, Jessica. That 
red silk of your J apace dress renders your skin paler 
than usual. These golden dragons woven into the tissue, 
I saw them a while ago, almost ungilded, reflected in the 
water of the lake. Now they are as somber as bronze. 
One might say they are going to carry you off, to snatch 
Where was I? Oh, yes, I was 
talking of Rigaud’s idea to make you dance in the réle 


you away from us 


of Esther. Is it not true that Du Cange, so coarse in 
many respects, so inferior to Rigaud, would never have 
conceived, such a sacrilegious idea?” 
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“Who knows!” she murmured. ‘One forgets, one 
tramples many things under foot here.” 

“Yes, but there are a good many others which still 
exist, and which one respects, Jessica. I have a deep 
respect for you, Jessica, coupled with such a tender 
sentiment, that I suffer, my friend, I suffer, when I see a 
Du Cange being less removed from you, less alien to you 
than I am myself. This ditch separating us, will noth- 
ing ever fill it up?” 

She remained silent. 

“Does it bore you to hear me talk like that?” 

Wearily she indicated by a sign that it did not. 

“It is just a week to-day, Jessica, is it not, that you 
celebrated your Day of Atonement, your Fast of Yom 
Kippur? Did you fast on that day of Yom Kippur 
according to the rite?” 

“T have fasted,” she said curtly. “Yes, well, and 
then? What does it prove?” 

He did not reply. Upon the wall, between the tapes- 
tries, there were vacant spaces on the wainscotting. Six 
months ago these spaces had been occupied by the 
portraits of the duchesses of Biesvres, relegated since to 
the entresol in the Rue de Verneuil. For centuries these 
proud Catholic ladies had sat where Hagar was now 
sitting. The missing portrait on the left was that of 
one who had been a friend of the great Arnauld. She, 
whose portrait used to be to the right, had received the 
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confidences of Fénelon. M. de Biesvres was still thinking 
of the mysterious commotions and upheavals which 
made it possible for an obscure Oriental to occupy to- 
day the place of those ladies. In this very room, where 
prelates and abbesses had once discussed Jansenism and 
Quietism, a Jewish dancer was now fasting on the day 
of Yom Kippur. Admirable and terrible indeed is that 
race which even in victory, which is the surest agent of 
dissolution, does not grow slack, yields nothing, con- 
cedes nothing to the vanquished enemy. 

The noise of a car which had just stopped in front of 
the perron suddenly relieved them both of the thought 
in which they were plunged. 

“Show him in,” said Jessica to the servant who had 
come to announce Jacques Rigaud. 

“Well,” said the revueist, rushing into the dining- 
room like a whirlwind, ‘well, it seems to me as if one had 
not the least idea here how all the colleagues in Paris 
are knocked up. My little Jessica, I ask you once, 
twice, three times: When do you intend to come back?” 

“Have you had luncheon?” she asked without getting 
excited. 

“Luncheon? Who is thinking about luncheon? Nat- 
urally, I have lunched, in haste, just as I have come and 
am going to leave in haste. Are you, or are you not 
forgetting that we have only one fortnight till the dress- 
rehearsal?” 
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“T am ready.” 

“You are ready! She is really extraordinary. She 
is ready because she has rehearsed twice, and this with- 
out costumes! Do you even know whether your cos- 
 tumes are ready?” 

“Tam going to try them on to-morrow.” 

“Good. Then I may as well tell you that they are 
ready. I called this morning at Clemence’s because, of 
course, it is I who have to look after everything. Well, 
I have seen them, these costumes, and I tell you that 
they are magnificent. I have seen them in daylight, and 
you can imagine how more magnificent they will look 
under the brilliant electric lights. I tell you, they are 
magnificent. I should like you to see them, my dear 
friend. You will accompany her to Paris to-morrow 
morning, will you not?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure,” said M. de Biesvres. 

‘And once she is in Paris, you must manage to pre- 
vent her from leaving again. The country is all very 
well, very nice, but after all, hang it, I have been let in 
for rehearsals which are already lasting three weeks, 
during which the principal star has designed to appear 
only twice.” 

“I am sure that everything will go off splendidly,” 
said the old man. 

“Yes, all those people who have no concern in the 
matter say so, but let there be the least hitch, they will 
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be the first to criticize. I beg you, my little Jessica, 
come back to Paris, were it only that I might feel you 
near me and know that you will bring me luck. I shall 
also be able to ask your advice about a heap of things, 
the music, the scenery, the costumes, the posters. Ah, 
the posters. In a week from to-day Paris will be 
literally inundated with them. If you could only see 
them. Come back, come back. Besides, you will be 
obliged to come back on account of Reine Avril’s supper. 
By the way, you are both aw courant?” 

“Au courant of what?” asked M. de Biesvres. 

“Forgive me,” said Hagar. “Jacques Rigaud has 
just reminded me that I am guilty of an oversight as far 
as you are concerned. I hope that it is not too late to 
make amends. It is this: Reine Avril is giving a house- 
warming next Thursday in the cottage Monsieur 
Dombideau has just offered her near Melun.” 

“Tt is not half so nice as Biesvres,” Jacques Rigaud 
thought it necessary to add. 

“Thanks awfully,” said the old man with a mocking 
smile. 

‘She has commissioned me to invite you to the party,” 
Hagar continued. “I had forgotten all about it. You 
must, of course, accept. Otherwise, I shall be bitterly 
reproached.” 

“I accept, I accept,” said M. de Biesvres; “how many 
will be there? About a dozen? Always the same. 
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Reine and Monsieur Dombideau, Monsieur Guilloré, 
Rigaud, you, myself, Paul Roche, Simone Arnaud, 
Lucie Gladys, Etienne de Riscle.” 

“And you are forgetting Paul Elzéar,” said Rigaud, 

“T did not know that he had said yes.” 

“He has.” 

“Well, this will be quite charming,” said M. de 
Biesvres. “And so it is on Thursday next?” 

“Yes, that is to say, it just about this matter that I 
was going to speak to you. There is some mishap.” 

‘What sort of mishap?” 

“It is this. Simone Arnaud has quite suddenly re- 
ceived an order to play on that very evening, at the 
Théatre Frangais, the part of another member of the 
company who is ill.” 

“Whyever do you want to go and burden yourselves 
with actresses from the Comédie Francaise?” said the 
old man. 

“Tt is not well to speak like that,” protested Hagar. 
“Simone Arnaud is quite a nice girl, and the festivity 
ought not to take place without her. We have only to 
alter the date.” 

“They tried it,” said Rigaud, “but it is too late. All 
the guests have already made their arrangements to be 
free on that day. On another day, they will be en- 
gaged.” 

“Well?” 
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“Well, this is what has been decided. Instead of a 
dinner, it will be a supper, and, after all, there will be 
more fun in it. Simone Arnaud will be free at about 
half-past eleven, and will rejoin us in the country in a 
car. We shall have supper at one o’clock, and shall 
only have to sleep there, that is all. Reine is delighted 
with this arrangement, which will give her an oppor- 
tunity to do the honors in her new palace so much more 
fully.” 

“It seems to me that this has been very well imag- 
ined,” said M. de Biesvres. 

“T am of opinion,” proposed Hagar, “that we all be 
present at the performance on that evening at the 
Comédie. It will be so much nicer for Simone, whom we 
cannot really allow to travel alone, at midnight, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five kilometers.” 

**Accepted.” 

“What are they playing on that evening at the 
Frangais ?” 


“4moureuse.” 


It was with some regret that Hagar left Biesvres on 
the following Tuesday, and installed herself in her man- 
sion at La Muette. On Thursday evening, at eight 
o’clock, accompanied by M. Guilloré, she went to the 
Comédie Frangaise, as had been previously arranged. 
In a corner box to the left of the stage they joined 
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Lucie Gladys, Jacques Rigaud and M. de Biesvres who 


were already there. 

“And where is Paul Elzéar?” asked M. Guilloré. 

“He told me that he would be here for the second 
act,” said Lucie. ‘Come and sit near me, Jessica.” 

The two women took the front seats in the box. 

“It is hardly worth while to leave our coats at the 
cloak-room. We'll put them on Elzéar’s chair. When 
he arrives, we'll manage somehow. Dear me! There 
seem to be crowds of people here to-night. Of course, 
most people have already returned from their holidays.” 

Thus speaking, Lucie Gladys looked around the 
theater, mentioning the names of the people she recog- 
nized. When she had finished, she handed her opera- 
glasses to Hagar. 

“It is your turn now. Tell me whom I have over- 
looked.” 

Mechanically, Hagar obeyed. To tell the truth, she 
was but little thinking of the acquaintances she might 
meet in the theater. Crossing the seas and going back 
several months, her thoughts had traveled to another 
party; and to a performance given in a room full of 
light and heat, a performance accompanied by the howl- 
ing of jackals. It was for the first time then that she 
had seen the play upon which, in a moment, the curtain 
of the Comédie Francaise was going to rise. It was on 


that evening that her marriage with Cochbas had been 
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decided. Details which she had thought dead and 


buried for ever had suddenly come back to life and were 
crowding her brain. 

“Well?” asked Lucie. “Do you recognize any- 
body?” 

“T don’t see anybody you have not mentioned. Be- 
sides, I know fewer people than you do.” 

“Without mentioning the fact that it is not in the 
gallery you are actually looking at that you have any 
chance of seeing some of our acquaintances. Hand me 
back the opera-glasses, will you? Well? What is the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,” murmured Hagar. 

The curtain had just risen in time to prevent Lucie 
Gladys from noticing the alteration in her friend’s 
voice, when she had answered her question. 

High up in the top gallery, the light of the electrolier 
was falling full upon the thin face of a very young girl 
with red hair, bobbed a la David. 

It seemed to Hagar as if all her blood was ebbing cut 
of her body. 

She had recognized Gitelé. 


CHAPTER XV 


“Wart is the matter, Jessica?” asked M. de Biesvres 
in a low voice and with great concern. 

Very calm, very much mistress of herself, the dancer 
had got up. 


* she murmured. 


“Excuse me, 

‘What is the matter?” Rigaud asked in his turn. 

“Nothing, I assure you, only a slight malaise. It is 
too hot here and I want some fresh air. I assure you, 
again, it is nothing.” 

“Shall I go out with you?” asked Lucie. 

Jessica!’ called the good M. Guilloré in a tone of 
distress. 

Hagar made a gesture of impatience. 

“Let no one be disturbed. A whiff of fresh air and I 
will be all right again.” 

She thanked Rigaud, who helped her on with her coat, 
and left the box. 

In the corridors she crossed a few late-comers hurry- 
ing to their seats. She ascended the grand staircase, 
mounted those leading to the upper floors and rapidly 
gained the corridor of the last galleries. It was 
deserted ; the poorer people are never late for the theater. 

In her small box, an attendant was methodically 


counting the cloak-room tickets. 
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Hagar came up to her. 

“Madame,” she began. 

The old woman looked up. The tone of the lady 
addressing her was one which compelled attention. 

“Madame,” said Hagar, “there is a lady in a gray 
tailor-made dress occupying the third seat from the 
curtain, in the first row. You must go and tell her to 
come out at once, as some one wants to speak to 
her.” 

For form’s sake the attendant ventured to make a 
timid observation. 

“The performance has started. At the next interval.” 

“No, immediately,” said Hagar in an imperious 
tone. 

Left alone she sought support against the red-painted 
wall. Through the door which the old woman had 
opened she caught sight of the back of the officer on 
duty, who was attentively following the play, careful 


not to lose a line of the piece or a cue of the actors. 


Now and then, as if coming from a gramophone, the | 


distant, nasal voices of the actors reached her ear. 
Then she heard nothing, saw nothing, except Gitelé 
standing before her. 

“Hagar,” said the little girl, clasping her hands, 
“Hagar.” 

“Come here,” Hagar said brusquely. 


She led her to a corner where, the corridor curving, 


——. 
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they were quite alone. They looked at each other in 


silence. 

“Hagar,” Gitelé said again. 

She made a movement as if to take her into her arms. 
But Hagar, drawing back, placed her hands upon the 
girl’s shoulders, as if to have a better look at her. 
Gitelé looked much the same, although, perhaps, a little 
stronger and more supple. A dark light was shining in 
her eyes that had deep circles round them, due no doubt 
to the fatigue of her journey and to the emotion caused 
by her arrival. 

“How do you happen to be here?” asked Hagar, at 
last. 

“I came to fetch you,” said the girl, lowering her 
head. 

“T am not asking you why you came, I am asking you 
how you came. How did you manage to find me? No 
one here knows my real name.” 

“Yes, some one does,” said Gitelé. 

“Oh, I understand,” said the dancer. ‘Monsieur 
Carcassonne.” 

“T promised him,” murmured the child, “not to tell 
you that it was he who told me. But he must have 
expected that you would guess.” 

“How did you think of going to see Monsieur Carcas- 


sonne?”’ 
“Could I do otherwise? I knew no one here. I ar- 
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rived this morning and immediately went to the Baron. 
It was not yet nine o’clock, and they would not let me 
in. I came again and then again. When I came for the 
third time I saw Monsieur Carcassonne. He is very 
kind. He had pity on me, moved by my distress.” 

“And so he gave you my address?” 

“Yes, but I assure you only after hesitating a long 
while. It was about six o’clock. I went away on foot, 
lost my way in this town, and it was nearly seven o’clock 
when I reached that fine mansion. Do you live there, 
Hagar?” 

“Yes. Well, and what did you do then?” 

“T asked for Mademoiselle Jessica, as Monsieur 
Carcassonne had told me to. A lady told me that you 
had just gone out, that you would dine in town and then 
pass the evening at the Comédie Frangaise. At first I 
did not believe her, thinking that she wanted to get rid 
of me. But I took a cab, and when I arrived at the 
theater and read the title of the play they are giving 
to-night, I felt that it was true and that you were here.” 

There was a pause. ° 

“What else did Monsieur Carcassonne tell you about 
me?” 

“He did not tell me anything else, I assure you. 
Good God! Good God!” 

“What is it?” 

“How beautiful you are, Hagar! It is only now that 
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I really see it. I had thought you already beautiful at 
Jacob’s Well, but now - 
“Hush,” said Hagar, forcibly pressing her hand. 


The Republican guard on duty, who, no doubt to 
appease his conscience, had abandoned for an instant 
the delights of the play, appeared in the corridor. He 
passed them, looked somewhat surprised at the strange 
spectacle of a lady in a sable fur coat talking to a 
customer from the top gallery, shook his head and 
quietly returned to the theater leaving the two alone. 

“Hagar,” said Gitelé, timidly, “these rings, are they 
genuine?” 

“Be quiet,” said the young woman _ hurriedly. 
“Jacob’s Well, you were saying?” 

Yes.” 

“Tell me what is happening at Jacob’s Well.” 

Gitelé smiled pitifully. 

“What is happening there? I think that you can 
imagine it, since I have come to fetch you.” 

“Has no one, since my departure,” she asked in a 
broken voice, “chas no one come to your assistance?” 

“Oh, yes, they did. They have sent us money, a lot 
of money, more than we ever dared to expect.” 

“Well?” 

“Well. A strange thing has happened. The more 
money they sent us, the worse matters went. It seems 


that an enterprise like ours requires something else, 
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something more than money, in order to be able to 
thrive.” 

“What is it?” 

“JT do not know. Something like joy and confidence, 
for instance, something which even the most skeptical 
among us felt when you were among us.” 

“And this something you no longer have? What 
about Mademoiselle Weill?” 

“Mademoiselle Weill?” said the little girl, with a 
woebegone smile. “Mademoiselle Weill has left Jacob’s 
Well.” 

“Mademoiselle Weill is no longer at Jacob’s Well?” 

“‘She is the only one who left it against her will. She 
is at the asylum at Bethlehem.” 

“At the asylum at Bethlehem? That means that she 
has gone mad?” 

“Yes,” said Gitelé. 

“Mad, mad,” repeated Hagar. 

“You will remember that she was not quite right in 
her head when you left. Since then it grew worse and 
one had to take that step. We hear about her from 
time to time. Oh, she is not raving mad, but Ida Jokai, 
who is attending to her, says that it is too late, and that 
she will never get better.” 

“Ida Jokai? How can she manage to attend to her 
at Bethlehem?” 


“Because Ida Jokai has also left the colony. Several 
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times she had had splendid offers, as there is a shortage 
of doctors in Palestine. She refused at first. But you 
cannot expect from people an indefinite devotion. When 
at last she received a more brilliant offer, she was 
tempted and left.” 

They both remained silent. Gitelé was looking down 
and did not notice the two heavy tears that were slowly 
running down Hagar’s cheeks. 

‘And he?” she murmured, at last. 

Gitelé made a vague gesture. 

“He? He is still alive, that is all I can tell you.” 

“He is still alive!” 

“Tt is almost a miracle. When you did not return, 
and when Mademoiselle Weill had lost her reason, we 
thought that we would not keep him for long among 
us. But there is such an energy in him that it almost 
surpasses our comprehension. You remember in what 
a state you left him, and you can imagine what it be- 
came when we never heard from you. And yet, he has 
fought and has lived. He is still alive. How he has 
been able to make such a prodigious effort is what re- 
mains incomprehensible to us. But he is almost blind. 
He often passes entire days without uttering a word. 
His beard and head are quite white.” 

“And,” asked Hagar, “does he ever speak about me?” 

“Never,” said the girl. 

The noise of a repeated thunder of applause reached 
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their ears. Hagar had dried her tears, and it was now 
in an abrupt, jerky manner that she continued to ques- 
tion the child. 

“How many colonists are at present at Jacob’s 
Well?” 

“About thirty.” 

“Thirty? How is that?” 

“Of all those who were there in your time, two have 
died. The others have left.” 

“And they sent you no others?” 

“Fewer and fewer arrive in Palestine, and all those 
who come to the country seem to have been told on their 
arrival what has happened, and do their best so as to be 
sent anywhere else rather than to Jacob’s Well.” 

“Tell me, and you, how did you dare togo to 
Paris?” 

“IT understood that it was necessary. Besides, did 
you not go to Paris yourself?” 

“That is not what I meant to say. What I am ask- 
ing you is how you managed to come here; how did you 
find the money for your journey? Did you inform 
anybody of your decision?” 

“No, I did not. I only left a letter behind saying 
that I would be back in a month’s time.” 

‘And the money for your journey, you had it?” 

“I have had it for some time, as I had already made 
up my mind to try and find you. When Mademoiselle 
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Weill left for the hospital, she gave me her gold watch, 


and one or two other pieces of jewelry. I sold it all. 
I had also saved some money. I had thus sufficient for 
my journey to Paris. I have, of course, no money to 
go back; but that does not matter, for I feel that it 
would be beyond my strength to return without you. 
When I left for Paris, I felt sure that if I succeeded in 
finding you, I would bring you back. I begin to doubt 


this, however. I see now that it is not so difficult to 


39 


go to Paris, the most difficult part is that 

Hagar was looking at her with eyes full of distress, 
as if imploring her not to finish the sentence. The 
child, however, continued : 

“The most difficult part is to leave Paris.” 

“To leave? What do you mean?” 

Gitelé did not reply. Seizing the young woman’s 
hand, she was caressing her arm. 

“Hagar,” she was murmuring, in a voice full of 
ecstasy, “Hagar, how beautiful you are!” 

The dancer made a movement as if to free herself. 
Her coat slipped from one of her shoulders and she 
appeared half-naked in her magnificent dress of gold 
and mother-of-pearl. 

Gitelé uttered a low exclamation. 

“Great God! This necklace! ‘This dress! How 
beautiful you are, and how happy you must be!” 
‘Don’t look at these things,” said Hagar brutally. 
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With a brisk movement she wrapped herself in her 
coat as if to hide from the child’s gaze her treasures 
and her nudity. 

At that instant the buzzing crowd of spectators 
emerged from the galleries. The first act was over. 

Hagar bent to Gitelé. 

“Listen,” she said, “listen to me attentively. You 
will at once go to the cloak-room, fetch your coat and 
then ee 

She quickly led her up to a window whence they could 


see the Place du Théatre Frangais, glittering under the 
rain and illumined by the light of the street lamps, 
lights reflected upon the wet pavement. 

“You see, yonder, to the left, almost in the middle 
of the Square, that platform where there is a clock; 
go down at once and wait for me there. In ten minutes, 
I will rejoin you.” 

Rapidly she descended the three staircases. On her 
way she stopped before a mirror and made up her face, 
her eyebrows and her cheeks. It was, no doubt, at 
this moment that she had to carry off over herself the 
hardest victory in her life. 

Jacques Rigaud and the Duke de Biesvres, whom she 
rejoined in the box, uttered exclamations of relief when 
they saw her. 

“At last! How are you? You have given us a turn, 
you know!” 
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“Have you come across our friends?” asked M. de 
Biesvres. “They are terribly upset and have gone out 
to look for you. M. Guilloré went one way and Lucie 
Gladys another. Paul Elzéar is also one of the search- 
party.” 

“What was the matter? Are you quite all right 
again?” anxiously asked M. Guilloré, who had just 
come back. 

“T thank you all,” said the dancer, “and I apologize 
for having so troubled you. I feel much better now, 
but I think that it would be unwise for me, after this 
incident, to accompany you to the country to-night. 
To-morrow, my malaise will have passed entirely. Be- 


lieve me, I am quite heartbroken over this. Please, tell 


99 


Reine Avril how much I regret 
“T will go home with you,” M. Guilloré said at once. 
“There is a party decidedly spoiled,” grumbled 

Jacques Rigaud. 

“Not at all,” replied Hagar. “You, my dear friend,” 
she said, addressing M. Guilloré in a tone which brooked 
no contradiction, “I insist, you hear me, I absolutely 
insist upon your leaving me alone this evening, in my 
solitude. It is settled? Is it not?” 

“You will, at least, allow me to take you home?” 

“Not even that,” she replied in a tone of ever- 
increasing enervation. 

M., de Biesvres, who was closely watching the expres- 
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sions succeeding themselves upon Hagar’s face, dis- 
creetly touched M. Guilloré upon the shoulder. 

“You had better not insist any more,” he murmured. 

She bade them good-night and, considering herself 
now free, heaved a sigh of relief. But she still had the 
hardest battle to fight. As she was crossing the vesti- 
bule into which all the exit doors opened, she came upon 
Paul Elzéar. 

“At last, we find you!’ he exclaimed, in a cold tone 
which but little suited the anxiety depicted upon his 
face. 

The dancer stopped short. Her deathly pallor 
frightened Elzéar. 

“Jessica!’? he exclaimed, “‘what is the matter?” 

The effort she made to force a smile was immense. 

“You will have to excuse me,” she said. ‘You see I 
am not quite well and I must go home.” 

“Home? Are you not going to Reine Avril?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Oh! And I was going there solely for your sake!” 

It was the first time since her liaison with M. Guilloré, 
in consequence of which the journalist had refused to 
see her for two months, it was the first time that he was 
addressing her so gently and in a tone of such deep 
emotion. 

“You must go to Reine’s,” said Hagar weakly, 


“promise me. I do not want to be the cause——” 
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“I will go,” he said, “but on one condition only, and 
that is that you allow me to see you home. I cannot 
let you go home alone in the state in which you are. 
Besides, Jessica, this cannot continue any longer. I 
must speak to you. I have so much to tell you.” 

“No, no,” she cried, almost terror-stricken. “You 
must leave me, you must join the others. Alone, I must 
be alone!” 

He was still insisting, and in an agony of distress, in 
a tone which dumbfounded him, she cried: 


“Don’t you see that I am imploring you!” 


Gitelé was waiting for her at the appointed place. 
They hailed a taxi, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour they were at the residence of Hagar. 

Hagar rang the bell, and the chamber-maid came to 
open the door. 

“Madame!” she cried, drawing back in astonishment 
when she perceived her mistress. 

“It is nothing, Jenny. I felt unwell and a little tired 
and had to leave the theater. I will call you in an 
instant. For the present, please, leave us.” 

She took Gitelé to her room and made her sit down. 
Taking off her coat she began to pace the room in 
feverish excitement. At last she sat down before her 
escritoire and began to write a letter. Gitelé saw her 


trembling hand gliding swiftly over the paper. Hagar 
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closed the envelope, wrote the address and rang. Jenny 
reappeared. 

“To-morrow morning,” she said, “as soon as you get 
up, you will kindly take this letter to the address on it: 
Paul Elzéar, 31 Rue Vivienne. That is all. Good- 
night, Jenny. I will not require anything else to-night. 
Oh, yes, should any one ring up and ask how I am get- 
ting on, say that I have come home and am much 
better.” 


The rain, which had been coming down in torrents 
all the night, had changed into ponds the meadows sur- 
rounding the wooded hill upon which stood the villa M. 
Dombideau had offered Reine Avril. It was still raining 
on the following morning, when one of the cars which 
had been garaged in one of the sheds adjoining the 
villa, drew up before the perron. It was M. de Biesvres’ 
car. 

A few minutes later the Duke appeared, accompanied 
by Paul Elzéar. Before entering the car both, almost 
simultaneously, made the same gesture, raising the 
collars of their fur coats. 

“Jolly weather!” said M. de Biesvres. 

“T feel rather guilty, having compelled you to leave 
here so early,” said Paul Elzéar. 

“Did I not, of my own accord, offer to accompany 
you?” replied M. de Biesvres. 
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The car started in the midst of a sort of mud fire- 
works, 

“Not too fast, Etienne,” said M. de Biesvres, bending 
over the chauffeur. “Don’t you land us in some ditch, 
and remember that we are in evening dress!” 

It was about three o’clock, when the supper was 
drawing to a close and the animation which had never 
been excessive was flagging more and more, that Paul 
Elzéar had discreetly expressed his intention of going 
to Melun by car, where he could catch one of the early 
trains for Paris. As an excuse for his decision, he 
alleged his obligation to write and deliver his article 
before noon at the office of his paper, one of the most 
important evening papers on whose staff he was. 
Everybody had protested, and the journalist had 
yielded to the general entreaties when M. de Biesvres 
had promised to accompany him to Paris early in the 
morning. The guests were still asleep in their respective 
rooms, which Reine Avril had prepared for them with 
such care, when M. de Biesvres’ car passed the gate of 
the villa and proceeded along the road leading to Paris. 
It was now swiftly spinning across inundated glades 
and between dark walls of trees, stripped naked by 
pitiless winter. 

The two men were silent, both a prey to that sulky 
humor and that vague remorse which usually follows 


too joyous nights. 
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“Funny party,” at last murmured M. de Biesvres. 

“It was to be expected,” Paul Elzéar said in a harsh 
sneer, 

“What was to be expected?” 

“That we would be bored, of course. It is always the 
case when you make up your mind to have a jolly time.” 

‘Reine Avril did what she could.” 

“Oh, it was not her fault.” 

“Evidently. Perhaps, if Jessica had been there... . 
By the way, have they been able to find out how she was 
getting on?” 

“How should I know?” 

‘Monsieur Guilloré rang her up as soon as we arrived, 
but as there was no reply everything is all right, no 
doubt.” 

Paul Elzéar was visibly searching for some pretext to 
vent his ill-humor. 

“Monsieur Guilloré is stupid,” he said, “‘and as com- 
mon as they make them.” 

“Neither more stupid nor more common than Mon- 
sieur Dombideau,” gently observed M. de Biesvres. 
‘Besides, he is really a decent man.” 

Elzéar preferred to turn the conversation into an- 
other channel. 

“Hullo!” he called. “We are stopping. What has 
happened ?” 


“It is the level-crossing of the line,” said the old man. 
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ten minutes passed, but the car did not move. The 
barrier of the crossing remained closed. 

“Well,” said Elzéar, growing impatient, “we could 
have passed ten times. What is it?” 

The rain having stopped, M. de Biesvres let down the 
window and called the chauffeur, who had got down and 
was conversing with the gate-keeper. 

“What is it, Etienne?” 

“There has been a landslip in consequence of the rain, 
and the trains have to proceed slowly.” 

“We had plenty of time to pass the gate.” 

“That is what I have been telling the gate-keeper, 
but he would not hear of it. The Marseilles express, he 
says, may pass at any moment.” 

“And here she is,” said the gate-keeper. 

Above the wood, through which the line was running, 
a tuft of smoke was advancing, and suddenly the loco- 
motive appeared, panting and spitting out its white 
vapor. Slowly the line of carriages rolled past the 
car, at a distance of less than three meters from its 
bonnet. In the dining-car, under the light of rose lamp 
shades, people were just having their first breakfast. 

“The lucky dogs! They are hurrying towards a 
blue sky, the sun, and the most beautiful country in the 
world, while we—we are returning to that dirty hole! 


4f——" 
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“Well? What’s up?” asked M. de Biesvres starting. 

Stopping short in the middle of his sentence, the 
journalist had jumped up from his seat. Mechanically 
seizing the handle of the door, he made a movement as 
if to open it, as if to jump out of the car. 

“Look! Look!” 

He was pointing to the last carriage, which was 
slowly passing, more slowly, it seemed, than the others. 

“What is it?” 

“You did not see then? In the last carriage, pressing 
her face against the window of a compartment? I rec- 
ognized her, I am sure of it. It was she!” 

“She? Who?” 

“Jessica |” 

M. de Biesvres shrugged his shoulders, and with a 
smile of sad commiseration, he said: 


“Jessica, in the Marseilles express! What the devil 


~.did you expect her to be there for? My poor friend, 


you will end by seeing Jessica everywhere!” 


The End 
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